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SoLomon’s amazing playing of the Handel- 
Brahms Variations is splendid pianism and the 
interpretation is that of a profoundly musical 
mind.” —A.R. in The Gramophone. 
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1!) DO THE B.B.C. USE IM NEEDLES? 


Why do R.G.D. officially recommend IM Needles? 
Why do Pye, Philco, Philips, Bush, G.E.C. do so, too? 


Why does Compton Mackenzie say ‘They are excellent’’? 


Why does the ‘‘Wireless World”’ say “Our tests confirm 
the claims’’? 


Why does ‘“‘The Gramophone’’ say ‘Tone excellent. 


They do not create Record wear’’? 


Why does ‘‘The Pianomaker’’ say ‘Tests we have made 
fully substantiate all claims’’? 


Why do gramophone enthusiasts say ‘They are far 


superior’’? 
Why have they won two silver awards? 


Why do music lovers everywhere use IM Needles? 


Why do sales increase week by week? 


IM Long-playing needles are the finest needles you can buy to-day at any price. 
IM needles eliminate record wear. Reproduce every frequency capable of 
being recorded and give a pure natural tone. Banish surface hiss and pickup 
chatter. Suit all types of instruments including automatic record changers. 
Each needle plays 100 records, resharpened with the IM Pointmaster after 
each 10 records ;] stop ploughing up your records with steel needles, let 
IM needles keep them new. IM needles 2s. (Tax 104d.) per Top hat of 10. 


The IM Pointmaster 4s. 6d. (Tax 2s.). The most economical way is to buy 
the IM Master Setj.which gives 9s. 6d. worth for 8s. 6d. (Tax 3s. 9d.) 
including 20 needles, Pointmaster and replacements. From all good Record 
shops everywhere. 


lf your dealer is out of stock of Pointmasters, ask him to sharpen your 
needles with his own Pointmaster for a small charge. 


LONG-PLAYING NEEDLES 
POINTMASTER 


A PRODUCT OF ALFRED IMHOF LTD., 


112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I 
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DENIS MATTHEWS 


Pianoforte Solo 


Mozart-Fantasie and Fugue in F)\-_; 
Minor (K.394). 2 a _ box oss 


RAWICZ & LANDAUER 


Warsaw Concerto. Richard 
Addinsell arr. Rawicz, Landauer }DB 2096 
and Composer + - = = 


ALBERT SANDLER TRIO’ 


Belle of New York — Selection. 
Introducing: Intro: She is the Belle of 
New York ; From far Cohoe:; La Belle DB 2098 
Parisienne; They always follow Me; 
When we are Married; Oh, teach me 
how to kiss dear ; Finale, Act |. ° 


H.M. ROYAL MARINES ORCHESTRA 
(Portsmouth Division) 
Conducted by Capt. F. V. Dunn. 


Gypsy Love — Selection. Lehar. 
Introducing: Overture; The Wild 
Rose; Gypsy Sonz; The Wild Rose; 
Waltz; Roum:nian Dance; What! 
like about You ; Waltz ; You're in Love; 
Finale, Act I. ° ° ° e 


DB 2097 


FODEN’S MOTOR WORKS BAND 


Conducted by Fred Mortimer 


The Gondoliers—Selection. 
Introducing : Chorus of Men: A Regu- 
lar Royal Queen; = a -” * 
Sparkling Eyes. ° 

The Yeomen of the Guard — 
Selection. - - 
Introducing: Intro. Act 2 2 


Rarely. a 
matter of Skill ; 


The Tower Song - 


SANDY MACPHERSON 


at the Theatre Organ 


The Desert Song—Selection. 
Introducing: The Desert Son>; One 
Flower; One Alone; The tiff Song; 
Waltz Duet (Act I); The Foreign 
Legion; Finale. - - ~ 


FB 286! 
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Constant Lambert: 
conducts the 


HALLE ORCHESTRA 


in TCHAIKOVSKY’S 
4™ SYMPHONY 


DX 1096-1100 
Auto. Couplings DX 8185-9 


Other Fine | 
HALLE RECORDINGS 


Conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent 
Overture to Aristophanes’ Comedy 
“The Wasps’’.. Vaughan Williams 


L’Arlesienne Suite No.1. Bizet 
5 DX1085-7 


DX 1088 


. Sts, -= e 
Greens'eeves- Fantasia. Vaughan 
Williams. Side 6 - - -} 


Eugen Onegin-Polonaise and Wales. “box 1044 
Tchaikovsky - - 
Hebrides Overture (Fingal’s cv). Lox 1053 
Mendelssohn = - ° a 
Conducted by Leslie Heward 
Prince Sp = SO, Seante 
3 Pts. 


Sleeping Beauty, Waltz. DX 1078-9 
Tchaikovsky. (Cond. Dr. Malcolm 


Sargent) - - . . -J 


Die Fledermaus-Overture. Johann) DX 1065 
Strauss - ws - “Jf 


Symphony No. 103 in E Flat 
god Roll"’). Haydn - a DX1057-9 
agio and Fugue in C em 
— (K. 546) - - box —_ 
Conducted by Constant Lambert 
Comus, Ballet Suite. haut arr. 
Lambert - - oe 
Homage March, No. 3. Grieg - 


DX1076-7 
-DX1037 
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TURNER LAYTON 


Rolleo Rolling Along - : 
Question and Answer (based on 
‘‘Demande et Response’). 
Coleridge Taylor - - - - 


FB 2859 


NELSON EDDY 


Water Boy (Negro Convict Song) 
Short’nin’ Bread - - —— 


MONTE REY 


Only You; LoveisaSong - -FB2869 


CELIA LIPTON 


White Christmas - - 
Always in my Heart - 


} FB 2863 





CARROLL GIBBONS 


and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 


a FB 2867 


ef FB 2868 
. at the Piano 


Carroll Calls the Tunes (No. 
21): Hey Mabel !; 1 married 
an Angel; White Christ- 
mas; Always in my Heart; 
Where in the World; One 
dozen Roses - - 


VICTOR SILVESTER 


and his Ballroom Orchestra 


White Christmas - 
Jingle Jangle Jingle 

Only You - ~ 

Three minutes of Heaven 


FB 2866 


White Christmas “Ll 

Only You -— - S Pi a 
The Twilight “ae . - 

Idaho- = ‘ - cates 


Victor Silvester’s Strings for Dancing 


Remordimiento - - ° 
llusion - «. +.‘ of 782862 
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CONDUCTS 
BRAHMS Ist SYMPHONY 


Played by the N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
DB 6124-8 


Album No. 376 


H.M. COLDSTREAM GUARDS BAND 


Conducted by Captain J. Causley Windram 
Lilliburlero ] 
Royal Tank-Corps Regimental March 
—‘My Boy Willie’’; Royal | 
Scots Regimental, March —“ Seu > B9299 
barton’s Drums’’ ; The Queen’s 
Regimental March —“ We'll gang 
no mair to yon Toun”’ . 


JOE Loss ———- 
and his Orchestra 
(Recorded at The Hippodrome, Dudley) 
The Mood for Dancing — 
No. 13—Sioux Sue - BD 5777 
No. 14—Fur Trappers’ Ball - 


You Walk By - - - 
White Christmas - “ben ond 








GLENN MILLER 


and his Orchestra 
Sweet Eloise ; Sleep Song - 


R.A.0.C. BLUE ROCKETS 
DANCE ORCHESTRA 


Directed by Eric Tann 
Idaho ; Red Moon over Havana 





Swing Music 
1942 Series 


EARL HINES (Piano Solo) 
On the Sunny Side of the Street - B 9301 
My Melancholy Baby - 2 « 
DUKE ELLINGTON and his Famous Orchestra 
| got it bad and that ain’t Goods - 
Chocolate Shake -  -~ = “} “_—— 





Auto. Couplings DB 8939-43 
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———----—$OLOMON——---—— 


Chopin—Nocturne in D "ah 
No. 8, Op. 27, No. C 3308 
Berceuse, Op. 57.- - 


YEHUDI MENUHIN 
Piano accompaniment by Ferguson Webster 
Brahms — Hungarian Dance) 
No. 12 in D wueeil arr. 
losthden P DA 1636 
Locatelli- -Labyrinthe - 











WEBSTER BOOTH 


and the Halle Orchestra 
Cond. Warwick Braithwaite 
Frize Song (‘‘Die Meister- 
singer’). Wagner. 
All hail, thou Dwelling 
(‘‘ Faust"). Gounod € 3309 


GWEN CATLEY 


To-night you’re Mine - 
The Waltz of Delight — - 


} B 9293 
THE B.B.C. SINGERS 
Introduced by Dr. J. Welch. Cond. Leslie Woodgate 
Psalms We Sing— 
Psalm 19— The Heavens declare 
The Glory of God; Psalm 90 — 
Lord, thou hast been our Refuge - 


B 9300 
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ANN STEPHENS 


with Orchestra 


The Ann _ Stephens 
Nursery Series, No. 4 
— Christopher Robin 
alone in the Dark 
(From ‘When we 
were very young’) 
Suzette my Dolly, and Me - - BD 1025 


*¢ HUTCH ” 
White Christmas 
Only You. - | pBD 1024 


DINAH SHORE 
Chlo-E; Body and Soul - - = BD 1026 


MAX MILLER— 


in the Theatre 
(Recorded during actual performance at 
Finsbury Park Empire, London 


Max gets ideas on Courting. 
Intro. Song ‘Sitting in the 
Park with Sarah” - BD 1022 


More about 


Courting and 
Married Life - - - 


Max—always an_ artist, is 
now a Painter. Intro. Song 
Cheeky Chappie‘’ - . 

Max in an Air Raid. Intro. 
Song ‘‘I never slepta “— all 
Night” - . = 
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EDITORIAL 


Death and the Maiden 


HERE have been at least half a dozen 

complete recordings of Schubert’s 
Quartet in D minor, but the latest record- 
ing by the Philharmonia Quartet (Holst, 
Wise, Riddle and Pini) seems to me, 
whether it be judged by the performance 
or by the recording only, far better than 
any other in or out of print. The Phil- 
harmonia String Quartet is such a recent 
arrival that it does not figure in the latest 
Columbia Catalogue. I saw it stated some- 
where the other day that this Quartet has 
not yet appeared as such on the concert 
platform, and I should be glad to get some 
confirmation of this, because if that 
statement be accurate it is a fine feather 
in the cap of the gramophone, to use a 
somewhat inappropriate metaphor. I was 
impressed by the Philharmonia’s perform- 
ance of Mozart’s Hunt Quartet, I was even 
more impressed by the performance of the 
First Rasoumovsky Quartet. Now, with 
this performance of The Death and the 
Maiden Quartet of Schubert I have no 
hesitation in acclaiming the Philharmonia 
as the best String Quartet in the country. 
I really would not have believed it possible 
for a new combination to present the D 
minor of Schubert at this time of day and 
make on me the impression that for the 
first time in my life I had heard it played 
as it ought to he played. 

I read one distinguished critic, who said 
that. it was -essentially a romantic inter- 
pretation,” but I should say exactly the 
reverse. I should say that the Philharmonia 
had deliberately avoided romanticising this 
great Quartet, and had resolved instead to 
do exactly the reverse. Of course, 1t 
depends on what you mean by romanticis- 
ing, but what our A.R. calls “ the experi- 
ment of playing the theme of the slow 
movement without tremolo” seems to me 
to dispose of any attempt to be romantic. 
The varadoxical result is that never did 
this Quartet sound so truly romantic ; but 
I don’t fancy that is what the critic meant. 
Austerity is a word which has been abomin- 
ably cheapened lately, but “ austere ”’ is 
the only epithet I can use for this inter- 
pretation. If I draw attention once again 
to Mr. Anthony Pini’s quality as a. violon- 
cellist it may suggest that there is a lack 
of balance in the combination, but this is 
not so. It is only that when one does hear 
the violoncello one hears it as it ought to 
be heard, binding and strengthening the 
whole, Iam not in the least afraid of over- 
praising because I am convinced that every 
reader::who. follows my earnest recom- 
mendation to acquire this latest recording 
as soon as: possible will agree with me about 


its exceptional character. ' If the public 
support accorded to chamber music of the 
finest quality published like this at a 
popular price is not supported by. the 
public it really will mean a failure of taste, 
and such failures of taste are a severe handi- 
cap to gramophone progress. 
There is nothing I can usefully add to 
the quantity of words that have been 
written about the Death and the Maiden 
Quartet, though I should like to know 
whether it was written in 1824. as stated by 
Willi Kahl in Cobbett’s Encyclopaedic Survey 
or as stated everywhere else toward the end 
of 1825. Perhaps some knowledgeable 
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reader will enlighten me on this matter. 
If it was written in 1824 that would make 
it a composition of a summer when he 
was staying with the Esterhazys, in which 
case one might link up the Maiden with 
Caroline Esterhazy. We know that the 
first performance of the D minor Quartet 
was on January 2yth, 1826, in Vienna, and 
we are told that the finale was voted too 


-long by Schubert’s friends, and that on 


their advice he cut it. Going on too long 
was always one of Schubert’s temptations. 
However, he certainly does not go on too 
long in the D minor Quartet, and these 
four dark-blue Columbia discs, provide a 
performance and a recording which are 
unlikely to be equalled for some time to 
come. 


Singing 

I have always been told that Za Paloma 
referred to a ship, but if the translation sung 
by Richard Tauber on a brown 10-inch 
Parlophone is to be believed it is merely a 


more than usually commonplace song to a 


young woman. Never mind, the melody is 
so good that not even the detestable 
orchestral accompaniment and Tauber’s 
complete failure to convey the atmosphere 
can quite spoil the song. In one of my 
wireless talks I played a record of De 
Gogorza in Ia Paloma. That is how it 
ouvhi to be sung. On the other side O Sole 
Mio in Tin Pan Alley English is an equally 
superfluous addition to the many good 
recordings of this delightful song. If it is 
not considered patriotic to sing Neapolitan 
songs in Neapolitan, it would be more 
dignified not to sing them at all. In any 
case we might be spared the vulgar and 
pretentious orchestral accompaniment by 
which this, like Za Paloma, is disfigured. 

I was wondering when Maggie Teyte 
would give us L’ Heure Exquise, and now we 
have it on a ten-inch red H.M.V. with 
Reynaldo Hahn’s Offrande on the other side. 
Not even Maggie Teyte’s beautiful per- 
formance of what is perhaps the most 
sensuously lovely song ever written can 
displace for me that old record of it made 
by Alma Gluck some twenty-five years ago, 
but perhaps the unearthly charm which 
some pre - electric recordings achieved 
eludes the microphone. The more I use the 
microphone myself the more convinced I 
am that singers do not make the best use of 
it they might for chiaroscuro. Let me 
hastily add I do not wish to impeach that 
very great singer Maggie Teyte for any 
failure in this respect. I merely suggest that 
her performance of L’Heure Exquise just 
misses absolute perfection. Or perhaps I 
was expecting the impossible. 

Mr. Dennis Noble has joined the ranks of 
the patriots by singing one of Figaro’s songs 
in English on one side of a twelve-inch red 
H.M.V., and he has turned into an absolute 
Jingo by singing a horrible English version 
of Germont’s aria Di Provenza on the other. 
I fail to see any excuse for this sort of thing. 
We have a number of first-class recordings 
of that noble aria by all the best of our 
modern barytones, and I cannot believe 
that there is a genuine demand for this 
English atrocity. As a reprisal it falls flat, 
and no other reason for singing it is apparent, 

As a great favour the Quidnuncs, the 
Hownows, and the Whatnots of the B.B.C. 
have allowed me at rare intervals to 
broadcast an aria sung by an Italian in 
Italian, but songs in German have been 
ruled right out, with the result that the 
series Collector’s Corner will have very 
few singing records during the next four 
months. I am sorry about this, but I will 
not broadcast third- and fourth-rate per- 
formances by English singers in English, 
and until this-idiotic ban is removed my 
choices of records will have to be made 
from music. Yet music was also threatened. 
The ban on Richard Strauss has only just 
been lifted, and that there ever should have 
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been any ban on the music of our present 
enemies displays a disastrous lack of common 
sense which augurs ill for post-war sanity. 
One of the minor mysteries of literature 
is that the words of what is always known 
as Tosti’s Goodbye were written by George 
Whyte-Melville, who was a Captain in the 
Coldstream Guards and a Major in the 
Turkish Irregular Cavalry, and who 
devoted his pen to the glorification of the 
hunting-field on which he was ultimately 
to die. No less appropriate sentiments for 
a hunting man than those with which the 
** Good-bye ” opens can be imagined, for to 
a hunting-man the approach of autumn is an 
occasion for rejoicing, not despair. How- 
ever, Whyte-Melville did write Goodbye and 
Tosti set it to music nearly seventy years 
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ago, and nothing seems able to. kill the 
song’s popularity. Now we have a brown 
ten-inch Parlophone with Richard Tauber 
singing Tosti’s Goodbye on one side and 
Tosti’s My Dreams (words by Weatherley) 
on the other. To my taste neither song 
shows Tauber at his best, but I think that 
his Austrian accent makes the English words 
sounds a little more plausible. I cannot 
imagine an officer in the Brigade saying, 
** Kiss me straight on the brows and part,” 
but when Tauber sings the request it does 
not sound extravagant. 

Another vocal record to which I shall 
draw your attention is a ten-inch Columbia 
on which Isobel Baillie sings two Purcell 
songs—I Saw That You Were Grown So High 
and Stript of Their Green. With Gerald 
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Moore at the piano the music of Purcell is 
enchantingly given. Miss Baillie sings with 
equal charm, but, alas, I could distinguish 
only a word here and there, and I do wish 
that English sopranos would learn to 
enunciate clearly. There is a fortune 
waiting for a female McCormack. And that 
reminds me that there is a charming ten- 
inch red H.M.V. on which McCormack 
himself sings Mozart’s Ave Verum. It is 
really ridiculous that I should be able to 
follow every single word of the Latin and yet 
miss nearly all the English in Miss Baillie’s 
performance. This is the best record John 
McCormack has given us for some time. 
On the other side is Mozart’s Oh, What 
Bitter Grief Is Mine, also exquisitely sung. 
Compton MACKENZIE. 





BEHIND THE NEEDLE — XXIX 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


AS already mentioned, the advent of 
electric recording, and the general policy 
of maximum volume, brought an immediate 
crop of complaints that certain records 
** would not play ” on many gramophones. 
The complainants were mostly unaware of 
the new recording process, naturally could 
not blame their usually highly prized 
gramophones, so very rightly protested to 
the manufacturers. What had happened, of 
course, was that the instruments that had 
so docilely and more or less faithfully 
reproduced the comparatively gentler vibra- 
tions of the acoustic records, were now 
having their soundboxes shattered with the 
heavier, violent tones of the new recording, 
while, speaking in utterly non-technical 
terms, their internal horn construction was 
incapable of allowing the increased volume 
to get through, even if the soundboxes had 
been adjusted to the new conditions. That 
meant that the research laboratories of the 
manufacturers had to set about re-designing 
the reproducing and amplifying. units. of 
their gramophones to give a more adequate 
reproduction. 


The contribution H.M.V. made to the 
changed conditions was a new instrument 
which added 23 octaves to the previous 
range of reproduction and gave 50 per cent. 
more volume, and this model, in its modifi- 
cations of existing principles, quite success- 
fully negotiated the difficulties of acoustic 
reproduction of electric recording. It was 
a distinct advance generally, and set a tone 
standard that had not.been reached before 
in any instrument. 


In our case, our research department had 
also provided a rewly designed gramo- 
phone, and because it had been forced 
upon us that the public would only take 
notice of any new development if it were, 
almost literally, shrieked about, it was 
decided to bring to bear on it all the force 
of advertising. 


The Columbia instrument was christened 
the “‘ Viva-Tonal’’, a term’ we borrowed 
from our American house,-and supposed to 
signify “ the living tone.” It was launched 
on September 16th, 1926, with a Press 


luncheon at the Connaught Rooms, with 
Sir George Croydon Marks, Sir Henry 
Wood and Sir Henry Coward to describe 
the new development. The fuller story 
belongs to advertising rather than the 
gramophone, so.I will only say here thatthe 
results of the publicity were best shown in a 
note passed to me early in November, in 
which our British manager, Arthur Liedtke, 
advised me that we had oversold our entire 
factory output of the new instrument for the 
season. 

But, whatever the merits of the model, I 
must recall a statement made very early in 
this series with the reminder that the 
immense Press publicity on this occasion 
served once again to excite and stimulate 
general interest in a product (the gramo- 
phone and its records in general) that itself 
owed its very existence and the prosperity 
of its industry to bold advertisement. 

Similarly, too, every freak or other 
unusual recording issued, at this time 
especially, had the same effect. Because 
each maker made a song about every 
fresh achievement, the public, always res- 
ponsive to a loud voice or a new sensation, 
caught it up and passed it on to their 
friends: ‘‘ Here’s a wonderful. piece of 
work !”? and so on.. Thus it was possible to 
keep the gramophone and its records in 
the public eye with something ever-fresh to 
catch and hold attention, always and only 
tending to increase that public. For, except 
in one brief period when _ broadcasting 
usurped its place as a cheaper and still 
more novel home entertainer during the 
slump years after 1930 (when everyone 
suffered), the glory of the gramophone has 
never been eclipsed. And I think it says 
much for the patient, dogged enterprise of 
the industry that during those lean years it 
continued to spend vast sums on new 
artists, research and improvements on all 
sides, extensive and none-too-profitable 
advertising, all with the determination that 
the gramophone should not dtoop’ away 
into something’ ordinary. or negligible. 
To-day, it may be subject to quotas and 
restrictions, but it is still very much alive, 
and exercising perhaps a greater influence 


on the world at large, and good music in 
particular, than ever in its history. 

It was at this time (November, 1926) 
that we in Columbia tried to pick up lost 
way in the matter of organ recordings, the 
regular issue of which by H.M.V. had 
already created for them what was 
practically a corner in the trade. Accord- 
ingly we announced a special list of five 
records of which five sides were Bach. 
But the buildings in which they were made 
have to-day a tragic significance. They 
were St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, the 
Liberal Jewish Synagogue, St. John’s 
Wood, and Christ Church, Westminster 
Bridge Road—all since wrecked or damaged 
at the hands of the aerial invader. Inci- 
dentally, the Church of All-Hallows-by-the- 
Tower, where the Alsatian organist, Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer, made his distinguished 
series of Bach recordings in later years for 
our Society jssue was also destroyed by 
enemy action. 

This matter of organ recording, by the 
way, is one that should hardly be dismissed 
with bald reference. It was not to be gaily 
tackled, like other forms of recording, by 
ranging up the performers and their instru- 
ments in a studio and changing this-and 
that before the microphone until some 
semblance of natural tone and balance was 
secured. The pianoforte long defied those 
painstaking experiments, and though con- 
quered and brought into submission at last, 
it was still one of the recordable instruments 
that could be manhandled and manoeuvred 
in a studio, and every change of position 
and microphone possibility explored and 
tested at every spare-time opportunity. 

But the organ could not be brought ‘to 
the microphone—not in those days, though 
in after years it was found helpful and con- 
venient to instal an organ in the studio. 
Helpful for rehearsal and experiment.; 
convenient, too, because it was accessible 
at any moment without notice. 

One has only to glance at the average 
church organ to begin to realise what sort 
of problem. it presented to the recording 
expert, at. this time, remember, already 
engaged in attempting to solve a hundred- 
and-one other problems connected with the 
new apparatus itself in its rather simpler 
relation to-studio performances more or less 
controllable. ‘The pipes of an organ wander 
over a large area. Their vastly differen: 
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tones merge into a harmonious whole and 
are heard in almost perfect balance in every 
part of the building. If there should be an 
occasional preponderance of top register 
against the deep bass, or, perhaps more 
usually, the reverse, the average man’s ear 
either does not detect it or accepts it as 
inevitable. The mass of sound is impressive 
and, again to the average man, beyond 
criticism. That béte noir of the higher- 
minded among musicians, an organ 
“storm” fantasia, is (or, perhaps to be 
more strictly accurate, was) the delight of 
every organist, and the thrill of his congrega- 
tion or audience. In this the player could 
exercise every stop that would contribute 
to a concatenation, roll and thunder and 
reverberate till the roof threatened to fall, 
and every eardrum ache to the point of 
collapse. The more noise, the better the 
storm. Then, with a rapid sweep of the 
fingers, out of action would go everything 
but the higher register or, perhaps, the vox 
hu:inana, and by contrast ethereal notes 
would float through the high arches and 
envelop the listeners in an ecstatic content 
—until the organist decided it was time to 
work up again to his usually smashing 
climax. When organs were hand-blown 
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with a crank, a “‘ storm ”’ performance was 
always worth an extra drink to the organ- 
blower, and he earned it ! 

Organ “storms ” to-day are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule, and because 
nothing mattered in them but the sheer 
noise, they were not in themselves difficult 
to record. Registration and balance did 
not worry the player, the listener, or the 
recorder particularly, his main concern 
being whether the record would take it 
blatantly enough without blasting seriously 
in reproduction on a gramophone. 

It was when one came to recording the 
organ in its legitimate sphere, a Bach fugue 
or, worse still, an organ concerto (organ 
versus orchestra), that the recording diffi- 
culties became markedly apparent. And 
an examination of contemporary early 
efforts in serious organ music can only 
breed a genuine admiration for the H.M.V. 
experts of those days who made in this 
field one of their first triumphs with the 
new recording. As it seemed to us, they 
simply walked in and made their records. 
Not so in fact, of course, for they must 
have sweated blood in their early endeavours 
to tame those pipes of the Albert Hall, 
Westminster Abbey and Kingsway Hall 
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organs, and subjugate their tones to the 
narrow confines of a needle track. But they 
did it, and before anyone else ; and did it 
so well that even to-day those records stand 
as pretty good achievements in organ 
recording. Indeed, all the conditions 
considered, they are still remarkable in 


their balance and fidelity. 


Registration is, of course, an all-important 
factor in organ recording. This (for the 
benefit of the uninformed) is the process of 
coupling or combining certain stops to 
secure the desired tone-colours in _per- 
formance. In recording, the ideal is to 
match the microphone to the registration, 
so that a uniformity- of tone values and 
colours is preserved. One well-known 
organist had to be closely watched, for 
after the registration had been set in the 
preliminary tests he would, either wilfullv 
or forgetfully, suddenly make a quick 
change of registration and throw the 
recording out of balance. 

There are further observations to be 
made on this matter of organ recording. 
but space exigencies must defer them until 
next month. 


(To be continued) 
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By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


(continued from page 16) 


Collectors’ Corner, No. 4 
Broadcast on June 15th, 1942 


shag fourth broadcast told the story of 
Sir Edward Elgar and the Symphonie 
Fantastique of Berlioz already recounted by the 


Editor in THe GrAmopHONE for May, 1935. 
The records used were Col. LX373 and LX376. 


Collectors’ Corner, No. 5 
Broadcast on July 3rd, 1942 


| THINK the great feature of the last decade 
with music has been the way which the whole 
of this country has fallen in love with the music 
of Sibelius. There was, until then—really until 
comparatively recently, except of course to 
connoisseurs—for the general public there was 
“ Finlandia” and there was the “ Valse 
Triste,” and that was all that the public knew 
about Sibelius. And then his two symphonies— 
first two symphonies—were done, and people 
began to realise and be able to study them and 
understand them on the gramophone . . . that 
made an enormous difference . . . and then 
concerts—on concert platforms they were 
played more frequently—and so they have 
gone on. Nearly all his music has been recorded 

. it has been marvellous ... and every 
single record of his has been a success. 

But of all of them, to me one piece holds a 
special appeal, and that is “The Swan of 
Tuonela.” The reason for this is, among 
others, not ‘only the inherent intrinsic beauty 
of the music itself, but the fact that I was present 
by accident at the first performance of that piece 
of music in this country. I can’t remember, 
unfortunately, the exact year—it may have 
been 1902, or it may have been ’o3, or it may 
even have been ’o1. I can’t remember exactly. 
It was done at the Queen’s Hall—at a Prom- 
enade Concert—and I remember perfectly well 
—so well about it—that I was on the left-hand 
side—what would be called the Opposite 


Prompt side—of the Queen’s Hall, and I 
remember perfectly well the account of it— 
about the Black Swan of Tuonela and this Mere. 
And reading it, I suppose, as a young man—I 
was eighteen or nineteen at the time, and rather 
impressed by the programme part of it—I was 
for the first time, I think, in my life then pro- 
foundly moved by a piece of modern music, 
for we most of us begin . . . as our musical 
taste starts forming . . . we naturally enjoy 
more easily the music of the past. The music 
. .. we’re not ready really when we first start 
for extremely modern music, any more than 
very often we’re ready for modern poetry or 
modern art. Anyway, generally speaking the 
progress of taste is always built on that. You 
begin by liking earlier things—as a very young 
man likes Mozart more easily because he 
represents, as it were, a younger age—one side 
of Mozart is preferred by youth, and as that 
gy grows up all the rest of Mozart opens to 


And so that is why I am particularly keen on 
the “‘ Swan of Tuonela,” which to me is an 
absolutely wonderful piece of music. And I 
thought possibly it might interest you, as we 
are doing this Collectors’ Corner, and as there 
are competing versions very often, I thought it 
might interest you to hear the same piece 
played by two—well, the same orchestra, but 
by—interpreted by—two conductors. In the 
older record, Leopold Stokowski was the 
conductor and the orchestra was the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra ; and then more 
recently there has been another recording of 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra with 
their new conductor who came from Min- 
neapolis, I think, named Ormandy. I do 
not know if it is quite fair for me to say that I 
prefer the Stokowski, because it might make 
some of you contradictory and inclined to 
prefer the other wrongly, or it might, on the 
other hand, lead you to follow me, and be 
unfair, equally unfair. But I want you to 


notice particularly the cor anglais in the two—in 
the two versions. The cor anglais—the handling 
of it—to me it’s so much better under Stokowski. 
The cor is a very tricky instrument, and until 
electrical recording the cor anglais was practically 
impossible because it was always flat. Not for 
the inexperienced musician—in a way—like 
myself, but for the really good musician—he 
really couldn’t listen to the cor anglais in the old 
days of the gramophone—he used to wince and 
shudder. All right, then—I’m going to play 
them immediately, one on top of the other, 
and you can as collectors choose which you 
would put in your collection. 


(Records : H.M.V. D1997 and DB5832.) 


Collectors’ Corner, No. 6 


Broadcast on July 8th 1942 

Record: H.M.V. DB1970. 
| DARE say a good many of you have recog- 
nised that already, the opening of Beethoven’s 
Spring Sonata, Op. 24, and in F major—the 
key. Well, I want to play, not so much the first 
movement as the second, which is to me one 
of the most beautiful things in all music, one of 
the most moving—beautiful—and I’m going 
to play it twice over ; I’m going to have this 
repetition business, I’m going to play the first 
part of it with one record which I'll tell you 
about when it’s been played, then I'll say a 

few words, and then we’ll play it over again. 

Record: Col. LX 760. 

Well, I hope you enjoyed that exquisite 
melody. It has—it says—perhaps to me, more 
than to most people a good deal . . . because 
it was when I was thinking of that melody 
always when I was writing my own favourite 
book, a book written very, very long ago now, 
before the last war, just as the last war had 
begun—a book called Guy and Pauline, a love 
story of two people, and it was based on this 
sonata to some extent . . . two people, violin 
and piano, the boy and the girl, answered one 
another all the way through . . . that doesn’t 
matter . . . I don’t know, it gives me all spring, 
that cold green of spring seems to come in it, 
strange, strange poignancy, and carrying on 
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in a way to the spring of the past, ing on 
into the past, because . . . don’t you detect 
something of Mozart in it, some echo of Mozart, 
which seems to have been carried on by Beet- 
hoven in it ? I associate it also with something 
else in literature, a very much greater piece 
of literature than anything I have ever written, 
and that’s one of Shakespeare’s sonnets, one of 
his most famous sonnets, and perhaps you 
won’t mind if I read you that sonnet, for it 
expresses to me the mood of this slow movement, 
and perhaps you will find in it something which 
fits in with this music : 

“* From you I have been absent in the spring, 
When proud-pied April dress’d in all his 
trim 

Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing, 
That heavy Saturn laugh’d and leap’d 
within him. 
Yet nor the lays of birds nor the sweet smell 
of different flowers in odour and in hue 
Could make me any summer’s story tell, 
Or from their proud lap pluck them 
where they grew ; 
Nor did I wonder at the lily’s white, 
Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose; 
They were but sweet, but figures of delight 
Drawn after you, you pattern of all 
those. 
Yet seemed it winter still, and, you away, 
As with your shadow I with these did 
play.” 

Well now, after reading that sonnet, I’m 
going to give you a dose of repetition, not of the 
sonnet, but of that movement, second move- 
ment, slow movement of that F major sonata of 
Beethoven’s, but I’m not going to play it on 
the same disc, I’m going to play it on a different 
one. The first one you heard was a record made 
by Kentner and Lener. Lener was, of course, 
the first violin in that grand Lener Quartet 
combination, and the second, the second 
repetition, will be played by Busch and Serkin. 

I wonder how many of you who know very 
little about the gramophone, very little, per- 
haps, or even care very little about one kind of 
music except . . . “ Oh, this is chamber music ” 
. . . have already started to think of cutting off 
at the mention of the word repetition. Well, I 
would like you, if you wouldn’t mind just 
holding on, just ing a bit of repetition, 
because you know it’s quite likely that even 
the second time of playing you’re going to 
like that quite a lot more than you did the first 
time, and are going to recognise in those 
melodies something that you didn’t really 
recognise the first time you heard it. Of course, 
this is a very, very . . . actually a very popular 
sonata, and many people know it so well they’ll 
think I’m playing something too hackneyed, 
but I’m hoping to catch, as it were unawares, 
in these talks, sometimes people who really 
don’t mean to be listening ; and I’m hoping to 
get some of them, if I could only convert some 
of them to really enjoying chamber music, you 
know I should be very proud and very pleased, 
and so will you . . . now listen again. 


Record : H.M.V. DB1971, Side 3 


Collectors’ Corner, No. 7 
Broadcast on July 14th, 1942 
Record: H.M.V. C3043. 


YELL. of course you know what that was— 
most of you—the opening of Beethoven’s 
Fifth Piano Concerto, usually called the 
“‘ Emperor Concerto.” And... however, this 
isn’t a Brains Trust for tunes or anything else 
to-night ; this is really a test for collectors. 

I want now, in a minute or two, to play 
another version of that concerto. That'll be 
Gieseking and the Vienna Philharmonic with 
Bruno Walter will play the next one. The one 
you’ve just heard was played by Moiseiwitsch 
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with the London Philharmonic and Georg 
Szell, the Czech conductor. That first one you 
heard was Moiseiwitsch, and you are going, in 
a minute, to hear Gieseking . . . and I don’t 
think . . . there is really nothing I can say at 
this time of day about the Emperor Concerto, 
which was composed in conditions faintly 
similar to those in which we are living to-day— 
the march of armies, and the Viennese being 
blitzed more or less by the French, and Beet- 
hoven trying to shut out the noise that was 
going on. . . with his own deafness. . . all round 
him, composing this concerto of martial music. 
Record: Col. LX342 (“‘ Emperor ”’). 
Now I am going to play three versions of a 
portion—a very small portion—of Beethoven’s 
Violin Concerto. This is for you to practise 
when you’re listening and making a collection 
of records as to which version you prefer, 
when you go in and try them over. You will 
just see how difficult it is to keep them in your 
mind; if you can keep the names in your 
mind it will do well enough. First is Huber- 
mann and the Viennese Philharmonic with 
Szell, the Czech conductor. The second, 
repeat, will be Kreisler with the London Phil- 
harmonic and Barbirolli conducting ; and the 
third and final will be Joseph Szigeti with the 
British Symphony Orchestra, and Bruno 
Walter conducting. Now—-I’ll just say the 
violinists’ names over again . . . the first, 
Hubermann ; second, Kreisler ; third, Szigeti, 
and if you can distinguish at the end, and know 
which you intend to put in your collection, you 
will be cleverer than I was at the beginning, 
anyway. 
Records: Hubermann, Col. LX509 ; Kreisler, 
H.M.V. DB2927; Szigeti, Col. LX174. 


Collectors’ Corner, No. 8 
Broadcast on July 24th, 1942 


WANT to talk this evening about Chamber 

Music. I know that the two words have a 
Very ominous meaning for so many listeners, 
but really, you know, chamber music isn’t 
such a fearsome thing as so many imagine. 
Chamber music really only means music that 
could be played in one’s own room—obviously 
you couldn’t get a large orchestra into your 
own rooms except by way of the gramophone ; 
you can do that nowadays, but you could once 
upon a time get a quartet or a quintet or a 
sextet of players, usually string players, into 
one room, and sometimes even they had what 
were called chamber orchestras, small orches- 
tras. 

Well, now, Robert Louis Stevenson once 
said that there were only two really good 
reasons for making a lot of money; one was 
to be able to own and run your own yacht, and 
the other was to be able to own your own string 
quartet. When you think of Robert Louis 
Stevenson way out there in the Pacific .. . 
with—getting back from Edmund Gosse and 
Sydney Colvin, and various friends who’d 
send them to him—all the scores of music he 
could obtain, and playing them over to himself 
on his flageolet—that’s all he had, a flagoelet, on 
which he played these things... Imagine what it 
would have meant to him to have the oppor- 
tunities we have nowadays of acquiring prac- 
tically all that’s most important . . . all that’s 
best . . . in chamber music ; and therefore I 
do hope that people will try and . . . I know 
that they’ve been prejudiced, they’ve some- 
times listened in for the first time when a very 
modern string quartet was being played, and it 
sounded, I know, like a bee-hive being over- 
turned, and they felt as though they’d been 
stung by the bees, but there are, after all, lots 
of very easy chamber music, and I’m going 
to begin tonight with a very famous work, and 
that’s Schubert’s great Trio in B flat, and the 
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players are star players, one is Cortot, the 
pianist—the French pianist; the other is 
Thibaud, a French violinist ; and the other is 
Casals, the great Spanish ’cellist, and these 
three made .. . they weren’t a well-known 
combination . . . they made a marvellous 
combination though, tremendously vital, and 
I'll just begin by playing a little bit of the 
opening of that great trio. 4 
Record: H.M.V. DBg47, Side 1. 

Well, that was easy and tuneful, wasn’t it ? 

x2 the piano is, of course, always helpful. 
But now I’m going to play you, I think, an 
equally melodious piece, but it’s going to come 
from the real test of chamber music listening, 
that is from a sextet. That means to say, two 
violins, two violas, and two violoncellos. It’s 
from Brahms’ first sextet, the one—I think it’s 
in B flat, B flat major, Op. 18—everything’s 
difficult, it’s got an op. and a key thing... 
but just listen to this exquisite little melody. 

Record: H.M.V. DB2568. 

Well, I don’t think that was very difficult to 
listen to, do you? And now I’m going to 
play the Nocturne from Borodin’s quartet in 
D major, that is, two violins, viola and violon- 
cello, and I hope we shall have time to get 
most of it in before we stop. 

Record: H.M.V. DBa152. 


Collectors’ Corner, No. 9 
Broadcast on August 1st, 1942 


to evening I am going to talk about a 
subject which interests me enormously, and 
that is singing in its relation to acting—in 
other words, opera. ... I’ve had repeated 
controversies over this subject, the question 
whether you should sing in a foreign language, 
whether you should sing in English as well as 
in French, or in Italian or other languages, and 
I’m not going to be at all—if I can help it—I’m 
not going to be at all controversial to-night, 
because it will only involve me in long argu- 
ments, and I don’t really want to have them 
after this, to have long letters from people. 
But I am going to choose two examples from 
what I consider, take it all in all, the greatest 
opera ever written, that is, Carmen. It’s a 
great opera because it completely succeeds in 
doing what it sets out to do. The music is at 
once dramatic, and beautifully written music, 
in every way, not only is it dramatic, but it 
also expresses something, some interior mood, 
in the play. The odd thing, you know, was it 
seemed so unfamiliar when it was first played 
in Paris, that it was thought to be Wagnerian, 
and hissed off the stage—it was at the time 
when German was very unpopular over there 
in Paris, and it was hissed off, and . . . very 
curious, a very odd thing that, that an opera 
should seem so unfamiliar, to us now so com- 
pletely familiar. 

Well, it’s not only that it’s a very great opera, 
every single part is a dramatic part ; we are not 
asked to accept any absurdities. Of course, it’s 
founded on a very great short story, but it’s 
acomplete story. Carmen isa perfect character ; 
we know Carmen, she never sings or says, in 
the libretto, anything outside her character. 


. The Toreador is complete in himself, and so 


on with the minor characters, there isn’t a 
single one; it’s a completely dramatic per- 
formance, it isn’t something absurd. I know 
some of the operas are rather ridiculous. 
Well, I’ve thought and thought and thought 
which records to play to you before I did this. 
There are such innumerable Carmen records ; 
and finally I decided to dig out some very old 
ones . . . now that’s a bit, I can play you just a 
little bit of the great duet when the Toreador 
and Carmen decide that they’ve fallen in love, 
that destiny has caught them .. . “Si tu 
m’aimes ” . . . always a piece of music, when I 
hear it, it comes to me just like a stroke of fate 
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RIMINGTON VAN WYCK 


42-43 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


Listening by eye 
as well as by ear 


The other night at a friend’s house we listened to some of his 
records and at the same time followed the music with miniature 
scores. I have often used scores by myself, but on this occasion 
particularly I could not.help feeling how much more we got out 


of the music by the aid of the eye. 


Sometimes one or the other of us would point with great 
delight to a little phrase tucked away—perhaps for horns or 
bassoon, or a nice fat bit in the bass strings. Or we may have 
discovered a main theme woven in where we never heard it by 
ear alone. 


We played the Sibelius Second Symphony and the Berlioz 
‘“* Fantastic ”—-works to which we had both listened time and 
again in concert halls, over the radio, or by gramophone. But 
it took records and score to show us that there was still a lot 
to be found in the music. 


I know that at first sight a full orchestral score looks pretty 
fearsome; but if you can read two staves you can read twenty. 
It only means a little perseverance. In fact, a beginning can be 
made with a violin and pianoforte sonata, from which it is an 
easy step to a string quartet. Then Haydn and Mozart orches- 
tral stuff will lead to Beethoven and Brahms, until at last one 
feels gloriously at home in the rich pages of Berlioz, Wagner, 
Tchaikowsky, Elgar and Strauss. 


Fortunately miniature scores of a great number of works are 
obtainable, from quartets to most of the great symphonies, 
concertos and overtures, and I shall be delighted to receive 
enquiries. We stock a lot of these scores and can readily 


supply any that are published. FREDK. T. SMITH. 


Grandmothers and Eggs 
Of course I know that many readers of THe GRAMOPHONE 
regularly use full scores, and no doubt many of them could 
give me points. To them I must say that the above is no 
attempt to tell experts how to deal with eggs. PTS. 
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DAVEY 
ACCESSORIES 


Plus 
Purchase Tax 


DAVEY THORNS 2/- for 10 11d. 


THREE-STAR FIBRES 2/- for 40 11d. 
THREE-STAR ROUNDSHANKS 1/3 for 20 = 7d. 
DAVEY WAX DRESSING sxe 11d. 
RECORD BRUSH eae ... 4/2 2/1 
DRY-AIR BOWL ... 6/6 -- 
(Postage extra) 


Davey Thorns are specially treated to ensure 
maximum playing time with minimum record 
wear. Davey Wax Dressing increases clarity of 
reproduction and reduces surface noise ; it is 
invaluable for reconditioning old records and 
playing difficult discs with fibres. 


RECORDS FOR CHRISTMAS 


should be ordered without delay, and will be more 
speedily despatched if we are given alternative 
titles from which to make up the requisite number 
of records. We will post upwards of three records 
to addresses in Great Britain for a charge of 1/6 ; 
records to the value of 40/- or more (exclusive of 
Purchase Tax) are sent post free. 

Records, accessories and tokens solve the problem 
of what to give for Christmas. Tokens are available 
for any value from 4/8 upwards, and can be 
exchanged for records of any make. 


E.M.G. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Ltd. 


11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 7166-7 
(Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre) 
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striking the two lovers. And then a part of the 
final scenes. Well that final scene, one of the 
very great dramatic things in opera, is played 
by Farrar, and she sings the French with, if 
you like, a very American accent, and it’s an 
old disc, and you'll say: ‘Oh, this isn’t 
really such a good singer as you’ve heard since,” 
but she is singing with such vitality, and you 
can hear it coming through in her acting. 
“Entre nous tout est fini” . . . right through 
her nose she gets that right out, but you just 
know that it’s Carmen, it doesn’t matter that 
it’s French she’s singing with an American 
accent, it’s Carmen the Spaniard speaking. 
And the same way, Amato, the Italian, he 
conveys perfectly that boring music which he 
writes, that boring innuendo going on, which 
oh so many women have suffered from. A man 
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will go on saying that he’s in love with her, 
that if only she’ll listen to him for a little longer 
she’ll fall in love with him, she must fall in 
love with him, simply because he, with his 
idiotic egotism, thinks that because he feels 
strongly, finally in some day she is going to feel 
strongly ; and that, I think, is so marvellously 
brought out, you could really shoot him your- 
self. I begin to believe that at any moment in 
this thing I should knife him just as Carmen 
did, whenever I hear this piece, I really hate 
Don Jose. 

Well, now I think we'll begin, go straight 
away, we'll just have a short bit of this wonderful 
“* Si tu m’aimes ”—if you love me. 


Record: H.M.V. DK107. Farrar (soprano), 
Amato (baritone). 
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Well, that was Amato singing the Toreador’s 
part in that great duet, and we didn’t have time 
to put on Carmen’s reply, which was equally 
well sung by Farrar. And now the Toreador 
is going off into the bull-ring,.you hear the 
chorus, and everything else, and we are outside 
the bull-ring now, and then this eternal boredom 
comes in, whining along, and has his argument 
with Carmen, which winds up finally by his 
killing her . . . of course with the usual sort of 
egotism of these people, that seems to them 
quite fair. Well, now, here he is coming on, and 
do please admire the magnificent drama of 
Martinelli. 


C’est toi! (“‘ Carmen ”’). 


Record: H.M.V. DK108. 





ANALYTICAL NOTES 


AND 





ORCHESTRAL 


Hallé Orchestra (Lambert) : Symphony 


No. 4, in F minor, Op. 36 
(Tchaikovsky). Columbia DX1096- 
1100 (12 ins. 28s. gd.). Auto. 


DX8185-9. Scores, Hawkes, No. 193, 
6s., Eulenburg, No. 430, 6s. 


A very enjoyable—dare I say even 
‘“‘ genial’ ?—performance. Tchaikovsky 
wrote this in 1877, just after his disastrous 
marriage; but the work was “our 
symphony ”’—his and Madame von Meck’s, 
not his and his wife’s, though the music 
came to him just about the time he was 
married, and one might have hoped that 
the wife, who got so little else, might have 
had the dedication of a symphony. Poor 
soul, he was bedevilled between matrimony 
and Fate. He finished the symphony while 
convalescing after the nervous breakdown 
that followed fast on the wedding and his 
attempt to commit suicide. Perhaps the 
last movement, with its obvious hysteria, 
best reflects his non-composing mind at the 
time—that is, the least valuable part of it ; 
the rest of the work can be reckoned a 
product of that creative haven in which, 
happily, the most tormented composer 
finds a reality of beauty which the world 
too often denies him. 

He was not as fortunate about the first 
performance (Feb., 1878) as Russians now 
are : few took any notice of it. To his 
patroness he told his ideas about its mildly 
“programmatic” nature. Taneiev, not 
having been told, realised that it was pro- 
grammatic, and felt (as many have done), 
that the other movements didn’t too well 
hang to No. 1. Tchaikovsky, in intent, was 
working out his particular application of 
what he thought was behind Beethoven’s 
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Fifth. If now we are more than a bit 
sceptical about Fate-and-the-Fifth, and 
perhaps, a° longish life after the Fourth, 
more than a bit bored with Tchaikovsky’s 
Futility-in-the-Fourth (futility, that is, as 
to his philosophy about Fate—‘“‘ inescapable 
and invincible ”’)—that need not worry 
newcomers to the work; it certainly 
won’t either worry or perhaps, at this late 
day, unduly excite the old hands who know 
their Fourth off by heart, and have long 
ago decided what’s worth while in it, and 
what isn’t. 

How nice, then, in one important sense, 
to have Mr. Lambert’s Fourth! We know 
he won’t tear it to tatters ; we remember 
how graciously he treated the Fifth. That 
does not mean being soft with it (though 
how happy I am to find some real pp here 
—so rare in most recordings). It might 
mean, I think (with advantage) being a 
bit harder on players who make the dotted- 
quaver-semiquaver figure that comes so 
often, into an occasional two-even-quavers, 
or mighty near it. These delicacies of 
rhythm are not, I fear, strongly impassioned 
in the British player. Only when there 
comes along a man named ...; however, 
let us be thankful for a large percentage of 
semiquavers and of pleasure in the reading. 

Taneiev complained that there was too 
much “ballet music” in the work: a 
shrewd hit at one of the composer’s little 
ways. It is chiefly in the last three move- 
ments ; but even here I think Tchaikovsky’s 
fancy lightly strayed to thoughts of the 
ballet. It was rather a habit-of-trade than 
a weakness, perhaps : if a man puts a pencil 
behind his ear, it is probably because the 
nature of his job makes that the handiest 
place for it. The ballet-pencil was often 
behind Tchaikovsky’s ear, bless him. I 
don’t think one can reasonably complain 
that the first theme is a sort of waltz, though 
in 9/8. This is where man “ submits to Fate, 
but inwardly laments.” ‘Is it not better 
to turn from reality, and lose ourselves 
in dreams?” (side 2, clarinet). Alas, 
Tchaikovsky, not better when the dream 
is a marriage. Lambert takes this theme a 
bit faster than some conductors. Happiness 
is here, on side 2, if of a rather decorous 
British sort. The Fate-trumpet breaks in. 


If he could have got away from his 
sequential habit of mind (cf. a third of the 
way on side 3) he would have made a still 
better thing of this development. A good 
deal of it need not be attended to minutely : 
you just take the general intent of it—the 
bedevilment of Fate ; then, the attempt at 
happiness; ‘“‘all life but a continuous 
alteration between grim truth ” and dreams. 
‘The waves drive us hither and thither, 
until the sea engulfs us.” Thus does 
Tchaikovsky neatly make his programme 
fit the repetitive demands of sonata form. 
After all, he is always the apt technician : 
one big reason why musicians like him ; he 
did kick over the traces sometimes (no 
reason why we should not like him just as 
much for that) ; but (to figure him as the 
driver now) he was in good control of the 
horses most of the time. And the con- 
ductor is in just as sound command here. 
I call it a very likeable performance and 
recording indeed (I need scarcely say I 
used steel). 

The slow movement is an _ evening 
meditation, melancholy and yet not alto- 
gether despairing (if we are to judge rather 
by the sounds than the written programme). 
Old memories, though bringing regrets, 
have their sweetness. In spite of his “ we 
have neither courage nor desire to start 
a new life,” Tchaikovsky has plenty of 
vim for his andante. It is a bit square-cut 
here, as it’s apt to be with this conductor. 
He will not be sentimental, and I think 
Tchaikovsky does plead for a bit of that 
element. The phrasing isn’t overdone in 
the oboe tune, as sometimes it is. I like 
his choice of speed at the end (and so 
feeble) tune, near the end of side 5. It is 
often taken absurdly fast: though I some- 
times have thought, ‘‘ Better to get through 
it as soon as we can.” How admirable is 
his resumption of the first theme, and the 
little arabesque usage (always one of 
Tchaikovsky’s best lines, that). I like Mr. 
Lambert’s breadth here. This way of 
reading the movement, despite that slightly 
square-cut habit, seems about as good as 
any I recall. Some conductors are alto- 
gether too portentous, all the time. No 
need, surely, to be so eternally solemn about 
the thing. After all, it’s only make-believe. 
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Nobody ever really “ suffered” like this ! 
Not even as I did when, too late last month, 
I found I’d fathered a hundred and fifty 
concertos on Haydn, after having mentioned 
both these and the symphonies. Read 
‘* symphonies,” of course, for the hundred- 
and-a-half, though they may have dis- 
covered a lot more by now. They do find 
handfuls every now and then. 

The scherzo is of course one of the world’s 
winners, with its pizz. first part, and the 
“‘ tipsy peasant . . . song . . . and distant 
military band,” in the middle. I am 
inclined to think Tchaikovsky made up the 
** programme ” background for this, after 
having thought of three-good-notions-to- 
stick-into-a-moyement (he did not give the 
world any programme, at first). You may 
care to note the amusing scoring: after the 
strings, we have first two oboes and two 
bassoons, then flutes and clarinets added, 
with the piccolo, for a ff wild lurch of the 
tipsy one, perhaps. The band is composed 
of the four horns, two trumpets, three 
trombones and drums, soft and detached. 
To them, the clarinet, the two daft piccolo 
screeches, and (on side 8) a trifle of inter- 
play between wood and brass, with the 
strings putting in their fist, so as to make 
their come-back. At the end, there are 
those comical key-fights for supremacy 
between wood and _ strings—as if the 
latter, annoyed at not having the last 
word, tried to throw the former off the 
lines (wood, in F, copying the strings’ end ; 
strings, piqued, reply in D flat ; wood, a bit 
louder, won’t take it: insist on F ; strings 
again dour about D flat ; all right, wood 
will put a spoke in their wheel—-plays it 
in A, of all keys ; strings, coming to heel, 
reply in F), after one more warning 
exchange, they all settle down to go mad 
together. (The prosaically-mad musician 
would explain the technique of the keys as 
simply a pretty demonstration of the use of 
three descending-major-thirds ; but who 
cares for him, anyway ?) This record, 1099, 
is altogether captivating. 

The finale has plenty of volume; you 
need not be afraid that Mr. Lambert is too 
polite. Even if one wanted to be, Tchai- 
kovsky, the craftsman (be he ever revered 
as such) is too much for a body. The thing 
simply has to go berserk ; and if its tunes 
had been better, it would have done so 
even more distinguishedly. “‘ See how the 
people know how to give themselves up 
to joy.” But “In the Field there Stood a 
Birch-tree,”” as the second theme has it, 
and that solitary monitor seems to have 
worried the composer. It first peeps out at 
him at bar 10, and later gets a rather sad 
hold, for a while. Before it does so, there is 
a good third -idea, the march, about an 
inch in; a hint of the Fate-stuff, about 
one and a half inches in. Then the birch- 
tree takes the stage. The return of the 
Fate-stuff (not the actual substance) at the 
end of side g shows as well as anything 
Tchaikovsky’s kinship with Liszt. There 
are some nice melodic touches early on the 
last side, before the coda brings the inevit- 
able original-Fate theme, after the poor 
old birch has been pretty well stripped of 
its bark and bite. Tchaikovsky is always 


the handsome coda-fier, even if he overdoes 
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one of his fundamental weaknesses, 
sequences. But we should be bent on 
revelling with the Peepul, not cavilling. 
O.K. We revel. I revel, Thou wilt revel; 
if not, depart for ever from the sight of all 
Tchaikovskyan bons viveurs. A delightful 
carrying-through of the work. 


N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Toscanini): 
Symphony No. 1, in C minor, 
Op. 68 (Brahms). H.M.V. DB6124-8 
(12 ins., 43s. 14d.). Auto. DB8939-43. 
Score, Hawkes, No. 140, 4s. Fulen- 
burg, No. 425, 4s. 

(ee ime 

How, after these simplicities, am I 
expected to settle my mind to Brahms, in 
this splendid recording ?—where, even if 
at the opening, / means ff (so the recording 
says, to my ear) ; well, that is a way our 
American friends have; and we must just 
accept it, giving thanks, per contra, for many 
boons and blessings in a vivid, illuminated 
and warming performance—the choice 
phrasing (sample it half an inch in, and 
rejoice throughout) ; the way the scoring 
is made alive. 

The American Music Lover says that the 
album, as issued there, had pictures and 
text, as a tribute on Toscanini’s seventy- 
fifth birthday (March 25). It seems 
amazing that any man, in this weary world, 
can be so strong at 75, when most of us 
can’t even imagine living to that age. 
Toscanini draws strength from Brahms, 
doubtless. Who wouldn’t ? If you want 
Fate, what about its spiritual-intellectual 
statement in this first movement? But 
nobody is bound to read it so. (The work, 
by the way, came out within a year or so 
of Tchaikovsky’s.) The orchestration has 
far more to say, because it is bound up with 
the thought: and Tchaikovsky seeks only 
feeling. However, this is no place for com- 
paring the works, and in any case few 
would want to: they inhabit different 
worlds, serving handily as typical pillars of 
each. 

The motto idea (chromatic, sliding 
upward and downward) has no “ pro- 
gramme.” The two elements are put into 
single chords, at the start of the Allegro 
(wood and horns). There is a tang in this 
—bitter, maybe. Not long before the end 
of side 1, we have the second idea, also 
based on the motto, over the bass’s arpeggio 
(from the first theme). The development 
has some particularly lovely moments, 
here (e.g., side 2, half an inch in). There is 
marvellous matter on side 2. I don’t think 
I remember a recording in which Brahms’ 
orchestration was so luminous and power- 
fully moving. The darker elements come 
out especially pungently. Partly, this is 
owing to the type of recording. But much 
of it is due to the demands Toscanini 
makes on the players, for clarity, balance, 
drive, pace, and perhaps above all, phras- 
ing. Every time it is heard in such a setting, 
this marvellous music stirs one as power- 
fully as it did thirty years ago ; it has done 
so often since, and I hope always will. 

Second movement. The motto may be 
menacing (bars 5, 6). I want a volume- 
modifier. American machines have it. 
Not all ours have, But try your own 
method. The intensity of the playing need 
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not be lost. The rich romanticism of the 
middle part cannot be missed. Perhaps 
you may think Toscanini slightly overdoes 
it, here. I do. But tone down according 
to fancy ; and a lot of people won’t want 
to. The lovely wood-wind dialogue work 
is ever fascinating. Nobody could help 
loving Toscanini’s phrasing and all-through- 
ness : whole-hearted in fervour, too. 

Near the end the motto becomes bene- 
ficent, and so does the famous German- 
sentiment flat sixth. Thus, sides 4, 5. 

Side 6 brings the Allegretto, deliciously 
crisp, fresh-dawny, a sort of Siegfried in 
love. While I think of it, may I recommend 
Julius Harrison’s book on these symphonies 
(Chapman & Hall): worthy to rank with 
dear old Grove on the Nine. Enthusiasm 
and learning, practical study, a lifetime of 
affectionate pondering, are here. 

The finale (sides 7-10) is incomparable, 
and gloriously done. This is electrical 
music, a “veritable apotheosis of vic- 
torious aspiration” (Spalding). The 
words suit its terrific nature. Even its 
drum-roll is above life-size, somehow. The 
great tune flows like the world’s life-that- 
is-to-be. - The orchestration is again worth 
a dozen hearings alone. So one’goes to and 
fro in pleasures of technique and feeling, 
each one multiplying, rather than merely 
adding to, the beauties of the others. The 
pizz. early on side 9 may be compared with 
that in the introduction. Here we have 
some more technical flamboyance, before 
the end (and a drum roll or two, not, I 
venture to think, Brahms’: but let us have 
all the drum we can get, say I). This 
remarkable recording and performance is, 
let us say, in celebration—or should we say, 
in memory ?—-of what man could be, if he 
cared, W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Yehudi Menuhin (violin), Ferguson 
Webster (piano) : Hungarian Dance 
No. 12 in D minor (Brahms-Joachim); 
Labyrinthe (Locatelli). H.M.V. DA 
1636 (10 in., 5s. gd.). 

I cannot imagine what on earth induced 
Menuhin to record Locatelli’s empty 
caprice ‘“‘ Le Labyrinthe,” stigmatised in 
Grove as “‘savouring strongly of char- 
latanism ”’ (an allusion to one passage) and, 
by implication “ludicrous and absurd.” 
It is ugly and meaningless to listen to and 
apparently even a senseless feat from the 
technical point of view. Backed by an only 
moderately interesting Hungarian Dance, 
this is not a record one can in any way 
recommend. 


Ida Haendel (violin), Adela Kotowska 
(piano) : Humoreske, Op. 101, No. 7 


(Dvorak, arr. Kreisler); Caprice 
Viennois (Kreisler), Decca M521 
(10 in., 4s. 8d.). 


Inevitably Kreisler’s own playing is the 
standard of comparison, and it is not one 
Ida Haendel, naturally enough, can stand 
up to yet. But that is not all. I used to 
review her records with great pleasure and 
found there no such carelessness as mars the 
first double stopping of the waltz section of 
the “ Caprice Viennois,” or the glance of 
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the bow towards the end. Such things can 
happen even to such eminent technicians 
as Miss Haendel—but they can be avoided 
in a recording. Her rubato in the ‘‘ Humor- 
esque ” lacks subtlety, the effect is jerky. 
Ada -Kotowska’s accompanying is the best 
thing here. The recording is moderately 
good. 


Denis Matthews (piano): Fantasie and 
Fugue in C major, K.394 (Mozart). 
Columbia DX1095 (12 in., 5s. gd.). 

Not the least curious thing about this 
Fantasia is the statement that it is in C 
major. Very few bars are in that key, for 
the music is constantly modulating and 
chromatic in texture. It is also highly 
dramatic. The reiterated octaves in treble 
and bass suggest some programme idea 


which can only be guessed at. The long °* 


cadenza contains faint echoes of Bach’s 
“Chromatic Fantasia,” and the Fugue, 
provided for Constanze, is rather too 
obviously based on the great past. It tries 
a bit too hard. 

This very interesting work is played with 
fine clarity and musicianship by Denis 
Matthews. Readers who bought his re- 
markable interpretation of Beethoven’s 
“32°? Variations will not wait long to 
explore this new issue: and they will not be 
disappointed when they hear it. The 
recording is excellent. I should like to 
have a recording of the great A minor 
Sonata from this pianist—and indeed a 
good deal else. Records of fine music 
which are to give us permanent pleasure 
must be those in which thought and 
emotion find a proper balance. Too much 
of one means dryness, too much of the other, 
sentimentality. It is in the blend of both 
that the true artist shows himself. Denis 
Matthews has a journey before him, but his 
feet are well on the right road. 


Solomon (piano): Nocturne in D flat 
major, No. 8, Op. 27, No. 2. Ber- 
ceuse, Op. 57 (Chopin). H.M.V. 
C3308 (12 in., 5s. gd.). 

Here is a most lovely performance of 
the Berceuse. Everyone knows that the two 
bar figure of accompaniment remains un- 
altered throughout the whole seventy bars 
of the piece (except at one moment near the 
close). The left hand, in Chopin’s words, is 
the conductor. Above its part comes that 
marvellously contrived filagree work which 
must be played without any suggestion of 
display: and with a delicacy, a control, 
and a tenderness that only a great artist 
can impart to it. Such is the case in this 
lovely and beautifully recorded perform- 
ance, which can only have resulted from 
taking thought over every detail and bar. 

No less beautiful is the playing and 
recording of the D flat Nocturne. There are 
several ways of interpreting the music, but 
it is generally agreed that the third repetition 
of the opening melody should be taken forte, 
and so worked towards as a central climax. 
This Solomon does—it is a fine work-up— 
but he does not—I think rightly—give the 
cadenza con forza. It has passion carried 
over from the climax, but it looks towards 
the exquisite close. Solomon realises, too, 
the harmonic subtleties that appear in the 
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unchanging figure of accompaniment. 

The two pieces. make an interesting 
comparison, and when the playing ceases one 
of the many things one recalls is the poetic 
beauty of each close. In the Berceuse, the 
gradual overpowering drowsiness of ‘‘ the 
hand that rocks the cradle,’’ so perfectly 
suggested: in the Nocturne, the two upper 
voices, united before, now affectionately 
answering one another before uniting again 
in a final soft uprush of sweetness. 


SONGS 


John McCormack (tenor), Gerald Moore 
(piano): Oh! What Bitter Grief is 
Mine (Mozart); Ave Verum 
(Mozart, arr. Schmidt), H.M.V. 
DA1828 (10 in., 5s. gd.). 

I may appear disgruntled this month: 
but with records the price they are, and in 
short supply, we do not need a tenor solo 
made out of one of Mozart’s best known 
and loved Motets, the top line of which is 
inseparably associated with boys’ voices. 
John McCormack, no doubt, has a special 
feeling for so lovely a tune, but so great an 
artist should want to smite Schmidt on the 
jawbone for “ arranging” it. The simple 
air on the other side is sung with purity of 
style and tone. 


Astra Desmond (contralto), Gerald 
Moore (piano): I Heard a Piper 
Piping (Campbell-Bax) ; Linden Lea 
(Barnes-Vaughan Williams). Decca 
M522 (10 in., 4s. 8d.). 

Astra Desmond takes ** Linden Lea ”’ at 

a good pace and gives it plenty of variety, 

albeit with sometimes rather pinched tone 

in quiet moments. It is a beautiful little 
song, but I wish she had given us something 
less well known. For that reason one 
welcomes the Bax song on the reverse, in 


which the best performance comes from * 


Gerald Moore. How we do need, from our 
composers, ‘‘ fine songs for singing’? which 
are indeed “‘ rare songs to hear.” Benjamin 
Britten has lately shown, in his superb 
Michelangelo songs, that he can do it. 
Will he now examine some English lyric 


poetry? 


Webster Booth (tenor) and Hallé 
Orchestra (Braithwaite): Prize 
Song, “ Die Meistersinger ” (Wag- 
ner); All Hail, Thou Dwelling, 
“Faust ” (Gounod). H.M.V. C3309 
(12 in., 5s. gd.). 

Two excellent and sensitively sung 
recordings of these famous arias. Such 
effortless lyrical singing gives great pleasure. 
It never gives one that sympathetic tightness 
of throat induced by some tenors! One 
misses, of course, the chorus and Eva’s 
lovely interjection in “The Prize Song,” 
but there is much to be thankful for. I 
hope Mr. Booth will go on extending his 
operatic repertoire and make it include the 
many lovely arias in rarely performed 
operas. ALR. 


Joan Taylor (soprano): with orchestra: 
My Hero (Straus, arr. Strange): Vilia 
(Lehar). Decca M523 (10 in., 4s. 8d.). 
It says a lot for the quality of these 

musical comedy hits of an earlier generation 
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that they can stand successfully yet another 
recording. Joan Taylor sings them tune- 
fully and with clear high notes, but less 
tremolo would have improved them. The 
orchestral accompaniments are here also 
very good. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with orchestra: 
Music in My Heart and Your Love 
Could be Eve g to Me, both 
from ‘Old Chelsea”? (Tysh-Tauber). 
Parlophone RO20516 (10 in., 5s. gd.). 
In two songs from his own musical play, 

** Old Chelsea,’”? Mr. Tauber shows a nice 

feeling for lyrical composition, and it goes 

without saying that they give him ample 
opportunities for the display of his very 
characteristic vocal gifts. 

Music in My Heart will, I think, have the 
more popular appeal owing to its taking 
melody. Your Love could be Everything to Me 
lies more easily within his range, however, 
and struck me as being one of Tauber’s 
happiest records for some time. 


Nelson Eddy (baritone) : with orchestra : 
Water Boy (arr. Robinson) : Short’nin’ 
Bread (Wood and Wolfe). Columbia 
DB2099 (10 in., 4s. 8d.). 

In choosing two Negro songs of which 
the earlier recordings by Paul Robeson are 
well known, Nelson Eddy invites compari- 
sons, and although his negro accent is not 
very convincing, I enjoyed the record 
because of the vitality of his singing, par- 
ticularly in Water Boy, and his admirable 
diction in both songs. 

Water Boy is a rhythmic working song of 
convict road-makers who accent the down- 
ward beat with the stroke of their hammers 
as they break the road metal. It is preceded 
and followed by a cry for the small boy 
whose job it is to fetch water for the toiling 
convicts, and apparently, like most small 
boys, he endeavours to make himself scarce 
as often as possible. 

‘* Water Boy! Where is yo’ hidin’ ? 

Ef yo’ don’ come, I’se g’wine ’tell yo’ 
Mammy !” 

Both songs have cleverly arranged and 

well recorded orchestral accompaniments. 


The B.B.C. Singers, introduced by Dr. 
K. W. Welch, conducted by Leslie 
Woodgate: Psalms We Sing: Psalm 
19—The Heavens declare the Glory 
of God; Psalm go: Lord, Thou hast 
been our refuge. H.M.V. Bg300 
(10 in., 4s. 8d.). 

The gramophone covers so many musical 
activities that it is rather surprising how 
few records there are of Anglican chants. 
The perfunctory performances heard, so 
often obscure the beauty of the splendid 
prose of the Prayer Book translations, that 
these records, presumably the first of a 
series, should, be welcomed if only as a 
model exposition that it is possible for the 
Psalms to be sung easily and intelligibly. 

The great difficulty has always been in 
the “ pointing ” or division of the words to 
suit the tune, and the chief fault has been 
to take the recitation at breakneck speed, 
with a corresponding slowing up during the 
melody of the chant. 

Of the many systems of pointing that 
have been elaborated from time to time, 
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one of the most satisfactory seems to be 
the “ Psalter Newly Pointed,” published a 
few years ago by the S.P.C.K. This follows 
the principles laid down by Dr. Robert 
Bridges, one of which was that “‘ the words 
in recitation should be sung at the same 
pace as the words in melody ; the melody 
should have a slight tendency to be the 
quicker as if the sense had escaped from 
bonds into freedom, rather than the 
reverse.” 

This small body of skilled singers, per- 
forming under ideal conditions, gives a 
very practical argument in favour of this 
more logical and reflective method. Some 
may miss the boys’ voices to which they 
have grown accustomed, and others may 
prefer the support of an organ accompani- 
ment. Few, however, will deny the effec- 
tiveness of these renderings, and the rare 
pleasure of being able to follow every word 
without recourse to the Psalter. The tunes 
used are E. J. Hopkins’ Double Chant in 
F for Psalm go, and two single chants by 
Hopkins and Walford Davies respectively 
for Psalm 19, changing at verse 7. 


Sidney Burchall (baritone) : with piano: 
Up From Somerset (Weatherley- San- 
derson) : If I Might Only Come to You 
(Weatherley-Squire). Decca F8174 (10 
ins., 3s. 74d.). 

Both of these songs bring memories of 
Ballad Concerts, and the cheerful atmo- 
sphere of Up from Somerset makes it quite 
attractive, although it is surely beginning 
to date. Sidney Burchall’s bluff treatment 
is quite successful, but in Jf J Might Only 
Come to You his voice sounds heavy and dull, 
and the clearness of his words reveals on 
what weak pegs of poesy composers of this 
type of ballad were content to hang their 
musical mantles. 

H.D.R. 


BANDS 


I fear that some of my reviews are belated. 
I can only plead sickness and onerous Home 
Guard duties and apologise. 

The Orchestra of H.M. Royal 
Marines (Portsmouth Division) play 
two famous waltzes — Estudiantina and 
Skaters—on Col. DB2087. Both waltzes are 
well played with a good sweeping rhythm 
and well recorded too, except that the 
castanets are so feeble as to remind me of one 
of the Editor’s inimitable descriptions. 
How many years ago is it since he said 
that the castanets in a certain record (I 
have forgotten which) reminded him of 
someone picking his teeth ! 

Black Dyke Mills Band are good, but 
not quite at their best in Alford’s The 
Standard of St. George March and James 
Kay’s Queensbury March. Queensbury is of 
course the little town that Black Dyke hail 
from and unless it has changed it is hardly 
as busy as Mr. Kay’s march might make 
one believe. The solo cornet is responsible 
for some delightful touches. Regal-Zono. 
MR3650. 

Foden’s Motor Works Band are not 
quite at the top of their form either on 
Col. FB2841. This may be due to their 
uninteresting choice of music. The Smithy 
in the Wood is not worthy of their mettle, 
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while though The Queen’s Own has a good 
middle section and a crisp opening, it is 
but a mediocre march. 

An American recording by the Victor 
Military Band (H.M.V. Bg287) is in- 
teresting, but the quality of the recording is 
not so good as most of the same Company’s 
English recordings of the last few years. 
It is rather “‘ dead.”’ The Marines’ Hymn is 
a singable tune, but lacks variety. Anchors 
Aweigh is also a cheerful ditty. In neither 
case are the words of the chorus as dis- 
tinguishable as they should be. A topical 
record. 

Rex 10134 is an excellent record in every 
way. The Irish Guards Band plays very 
well indeed. With Sword and Lance and By 
Land and Sea are two first-class marches of 
two very different types and the recording 


is of excellent quality. An outstanding - 


record and as good value for money as any 
record I have heard for a long time. 

Another very good record is H.M.V. 
Bg280 made by the Coldstream Guards 
Band. A selection from Tchaikovsky’s 
The Swan Lake Ballet is enterprising. One 
side is devoted to the Valse and the playing 
is simply splendid, the woodwind section 
performing wonders in the way of making 
us forget that this was largely written for 
strings. The selections on the reverse side 
are also splendidly played, except that the 
first movement on this side (The Dance of 
the Swans from Act II) is played far too 
slowly. Why, goodness only knows, for it 
would be easier to play at a brisker tempo. 
By the way, one doesn’t need to look any 
further than Swan Lake to know where 
Luigini ‘‘ borrowed” for his erstwhile 
popular Ballet Russe. 
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H.M.V. Bg2g9 is a curious record made 
by the Coldstream Guards Band. One 
side contains My Boy Willie, Dumbarton’s 
Drums and We'll Gang No Mair to Yon Toun 
—and the label on my “‘ white label ” copy 
says no more. But on the record itself they 
are announced respectively as the Royal 
Tank Corps’ Quick March, the Regimental 
March of the Royal Scots and the Regi- 
mental March of the Queen’s Royal West 
Surrey Regiment. The other side contains 
K. J. Alford’s arrangement of Lilliburlero— 
a curious choice unless it be the Regimental 
March of one of our Regiments and the 
announcer has forgotten to do his stuff this 
time. I don’t think, however, that it is a 
Regimental March, though I cannot be 
sure, for though I know many I do not 
pretend to know all of them. By the way a 
series of records containing all the Regi- 
mental Marches might be worth doing. I 
personally should be very glad to have a 
record of that of the King’s Own. 


Foden’s Motor Works Band have 
made an excellent record of brief selections 
from The Gondoliers and The Yeomen of the 
Guard on Columbia FB2860, but surely a 
whole record, particularly when it is 
10-inch, is not too much for a Gilbert and 
Sullivan selection. 


Finally, on Columbia DB2097, we have a 
selection from Gipsy Love, played by the 
Orchestra of the Royal Marines 
(Portsmouth Division). This is very 
attractive. The strings are suave and the 
woodwind is particularly good and well 
recorded. An excellent record in every 
way. W.A.C. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 
LIGHT MUSIC 


Pride of place in this section must be given 
to the superb recording of Warsaw Concerto by 
Rawicz and Landauer. Gramophiles have 
long awaited a really good version of this 
concerto which daily grows in popularity. Here 
we have an almost complete answer to their 
prayers; I say almost deliberately because 
good as is this piano duet, and exceptional as is 
the actual recording, I still feel that Addinsell’s 
fine tune deserves a first-class orchestral setting 
with a “ live” recording (Columbia DB2096). 
I was hoping that the answer would be complete 
when I picked up the disc made by Victor 
Young’s Orchestra. From what can be heard 
through the mush and noise, the arrangement 
and playing sounds good, but with a rushing 
reminiscent of a trans-Atlantic broadcast it’s 
difficult to judge. One of the disappointments 
of the month is Brunswick 03378. From Belle of 
New York we have a fine selection played by 
The Albert Sandler Trio in the usual 
polished style. A slight technical imperfection 
made this record more interesting. If the 
response of your equipment is really good at 
high frequencies, you can distinctly hear the 
pages of music being turned between items— 
in my experience this is unique (Columbia 
DB2098). Rose Marie Selection is recorded yet 
once more—this time by The R.A. String 
Orchestra. If you don’t already possess one 
rendering of the gay tunes from this show, 


DANCE - »y us. 


Decca F8207 should be very welcome. Sandy 
Macpherson is another “ Columbian” who 
takes his material from musical comedy— 
Desert Song—as tuneful as anything Romberg 
ever wrote, and Sandy exerts all his skill in 
making a first-class organ recording on Columbia 
FB2861. In contrast, Reginald Dixon takes 
six current hits and welds them together to 
produce just one more example of “‘ Dixontime ”’ 
No. 14, which contains White Christmas, Where 
in the World and others equally popular (Regal 
MR3664). With appropriate bugle calls, 
another cowboy joins the draft when The 
Organ, the Dance and Me plays 
There’s a Fob I Gotta Do for Uncle Sam, coupled 
with this is a grand foxtrot, I’ve Seen You Before 
with a vocal by Pamela er, a new and 
pleasant voice to sing with this combination 
now well out of the doldrums into which I cast 
them last month. Good show, gang! (Parlo- 
phone F1g950). For those who look for a little 
more weight in their light music, I recommend 
investigation of The Bournemouth Municipal 
Orchestra’s recording of Marche Militaire and 
Humoreske, as these should have a wide appeal 
(Decca F8203). In similar mood are the two 
piano duets of Edma Hatzfeld and Mark 
Strong. Chopin’s Polonaise in A and Bees’ 
Wedding needs no comment from me other than 
to remark on the continued high level of this 
pair’s technique (Decca F8208). Just as 
brilliant are Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye, 
who continue to delight our ears with more 
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skilfully arranged medleys of popular music. 
Tin Pan Alley Medley No. 50 earns them a round 
of applause for the half century and for Jingle, 
Jangle, Jingle, White Christmas and the others on 
Parlophone F1g952. Carroll Gibbons also 
celebrates an anniversary by getting up to 
No. 21 of Carroll Calls the Tunes, and although 
some of the numbers are the same as those of 
other medleys, the style is Carroll’s alone 
(Columbia FB2866). Although Charlie Kunz 
has no significant number after his Piano Medley, 
it is worth noting that he has top score as his 
current disc is No. 56, and here again it is the 
style which makes the disc rather than the 
tunes (Decca F8200). Those who prefer a little 
more beef and vocals with their pot-pourris 
might try Primo Scala’s Accordion Band 
playing Six Hits of the Day No. 53. Alan Kane 
more than satisfies the second part of the 
demand (Rex-10155). As a finale for this part 
of the review, there is a choice of Speakeasy or 
Bohemian Love Song, both played by Mantovani 
on Decca F8197. 


HUMOROUS 


An easy section to write about this month as 
the proceedings open with Max Miller’s two 
recordings made during an actual performance 
in the Finsbury Park Empire. Without a doubt 
this is the ideal way of recording humorists of 
Max’s calibre ; the whole atmosphere is alive 
and gives one an impression of being spontane- 
ous with wise-cracks being tossed over the 
footlights as laughter pours back. Here then, 
in four parts, is a complete Max Miller show— 
can anyone say more ? (H.M.V. BD1022/3). 

George Formby’s contribution to the 
gaiety of the month is two songs, Cookhouse 
Serenade, in which he bemoans the fact that his 
war effort consists of potato fatigue, and You 
Can’t Love Two Girls at the Same Time, which 
title gives the story in a nutshell. Both are less 
funny than other Formby recordings of late 
(Regal MR3663). England can sleep tonight 
if we are to believe Sandy Powell, who has 
now joined the fighting forces. Sandy Joins the 
Home Guard is an excellent monologue, full of 
laughs at ourselves and others who are H.G.s 
(Rex 10154). 


VOCAL 


Were I compelled to award a prize for the 
month’s best vocal, I should be in a real 
quandary as there are several exceedingly good 
efforts this time. No prizes, however, so it’s 
ladies first. Dinah Shore, voted America’s 
most popular songstress, with two radio pro- 
grammes of her own, gives us Chlo-e and Body 
and Soul, sung in a style which puts them in a 
class alone. They’re quite terrific and not in the 
sense of being noisy. Much of the success. is 
due to the orchestral accompaniment. Chlo-e has 
The Wood Windy Ten N.B.C.’s Chamber 
Music Society of Lower Basin Street, 
whilst the other side has the same 
Society’s Dixieland Octet. Maybe, 
Edgar Jackson will tell us something of these 
players, but whether this be “ real” jazz or 
straight “ corn,” I like it and so will countless 
others (H.M.V. BD1026). Turner Layton’s 
rendering of Question and Answer was one of the 
reasons why I wavered in my list of priority. 
Based on Coleridge Taylor’s ‘“‘ Demande et 
Reponse,” it has a quiet charm that is out- 
standing—rarely have I heard Turner sing 
better. Rolleo Rolling Along—a sort of modern 
“Daisy Bell ’—is equally well put over and is 
noteworthy for yet another of those amazingly 
good piano solo introductions. we now expect 
from this artist (Columbia FB2859). The sight 
of Gwen Catley’s name in the section may 
raise a few comments from those who know her 
Previous works. A treat for a wider selection 
of the public is her rendering of two songs from 
the film “ We'll Smile Again,” Tonight You're 
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Mine and Waltz of Delight, on H.M.V. Bg293. 
“ Holiday Inn,” the new Bing Crosby-Fred 
Astaire film, contains many grand new 
numbers, some of which have already achieved 
some popularity, and now from Brunswick 
comes six discs embracing twelve tunes from this 
show sung by the stars themselves. Space and 
time prevent my commenting on each title 
separately, but one of the less well-known 
numbers that I enjoyed was Abraham, written 
to celebrate Lincoln’s birthday at Holiday Inn. 
This has Easter Parade, an old favourite, as 
backing (Brunswick 03382). J’ll Capture Your 
Heart, not only has Bing and Fred singing, but 
includes Astaire tap dancing. Lazy is the 
coupling to 03385. Happy Holiday, Be Careful 


. It’s My Heart, 03381. I’ve Got Plenty to be 


Thankful For and Song of Freedom, 03383. Let’s 
Start the New Year Right and White Christmas, 
03384. You're Easy to Dance With and I Can’t 
Tell a Lie, 03386. Some of these have a surface 
noise that is a bit above average, but is not 
sufficient to spoil them for any but the hyper- 
critical, When I say some of the “ Holiday 


Inn ” tunes are already popular, it really boils 





This Month's Choice 


Warsaw Concerto, Rawicz and Lan- 
dauer, Columbia BD2096. 

Max Miller in the Theatre, Max Miller, 
H.M.V. BD1022-3. 

Chlo-e, Body and Soul, Dinah Shore, 
H.M.V. BD1026. 

Question and Answer, Rolleo Rolling 
Along, Turner Layton, Columbia FB 


2859. 

Sioux Sue, Fur Trapper’s Ball, Joe Loss 
and His Band, H.M.V. BD5777. 

Breathless, Anywhere On Earth is Heaven, 
Geraldo and His Orchestra, Parlo- 
phone F1948. 

Jingle, Jangle, Jingle, Rolleo Rolling 
Along, Ambrose and His Orchestra, 
Decca F8212. 

Christoher Robin Alone in the Dark, 
Suzette, My Dolly, and Me, Ann Stephens, 
H.M.V. BD1025. 

Shout, Brother, Shout, It Isn’t a Dream 
Any More, Ink Spots, Brunswick 03377. 











down to White Christmas and Be Careful, It’s My 
Heart, as the best known pair. Vera Lynn 
sings both with her usual charm on Decca 
F8201. “ Hutch” links the former with Only 
You, a new title that appears several times in the 
dance lists, on H.M.V. BD1024, whilst Celia 
Lipton takes White Christmas and links it with 
Always In My Heart—another film title from the 
show of that name (Columbia FB2863). Turn- 
ing from solos and duets to concerted numbers, 
Jingle, Fangle, Fingle stays in the front rank. 
Here the Merry Macs link it with Breathless, 
which, if waxed after the other, is fair comment 
on their condition; it goes at some pace 
(Decca F8206). The same team also offer Hey, 
Mabel and the bicycle song Rolleo Rolling Along 
on F8211—four really good efforts from a 
combination that have made their name on 
such songs as these. The Ink Spots also know 
something about team work, and go to town in 
Shout, Brother, Shout, and then turn sentimental 
for It Isn’t a Dream Any More—nice work on 
Brunswick 03377. 


DANCE 


Best version of the much recorded Idaho 


comes from Geraldo, who takes the brass 
section through at rousing pace. A little more 
force in the rhythm section would improve this 
band a lot and take it from good to tip top. 
Brazil, which forms the reverse, is listed as a 
Sambra, whatever that may be (Parlophone 
F1949). also features Idaho in 
slightly different arrangement, backed with 
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Anywhere On Earth Is Heaven to make a good 
pair on Regal MR3661. Third in the list with 
the same tune is the R.A.O.C. Blue Rockets, 
who this month sound a bit tame after some of 
their previous exploits. Red Moon Over Havana, 
with which they back Idaho, did not thrill me at 
all (H.M.V. BD5780). Second of Geraldo’s 
discs links Breathless and Anywhere On Earth Is 
Heaven, both are well done and my only com- 
ment was as above regarding rhythm, despite 
which I give nearly full marks to Parlophone 
F1948. Joe Loss gets a mead of praise for his 
“Mood for Dancing” record this time— 
Sioux Sue and Fur Trapper’s Ball are nearly in 
the swing class and as is usual have no vocals. 
They were, in fact, recorded during an actual 
stage performance (H.M.V. B5777). This 
Band’s other offering, which joins You Walk By 
with our old friend White Christmas, is the usual 
polished commercial dance recording with 
vocals by Harry Kaye (H.M.V. BD5778). 
Harry Roy turns up again in the lists with two 
items with a definite army flavour, Cookhouse 
Serenade, the same number sung by Formby, 
and The Sleep Song, which is anything but— 
“Get Up Song” would be nearer the mark 
(Regal MR3662). Of Ambrose’s three, I 
chose Jingle, Fangle, Fingle, and Rolleo Rolling 
Along as the best recording—Ambrose always 
excells with these jolly items, and this pair is no 
exception to the rule (Decca F8212). Carroll 
Gibbons also picked the former as one of his 
numbers and although the orchestration and 
playing are good, it lacks jollity and punch as 
far as the vocal is concerned. Much better in 
this respect is White Christmas on the reverse of 
Columbia FB2867. Taking it by and large, I 
preferred Only You and Three Minutes of Heaven 
as a pair, although neither are really outstand- 
ing (Columbia FB2868). The R.A.F. Dance 
Orchestra dispense with vocals in Jealousy and 
Daybreak, the latter being based on Grofe’s 
** Mardi Gras,” which, if memory serves, was 
Geraldo’s signature tune some years ago—it 
makes pleasant hearing in its new dress. We 
must now wait for the lyric, if any (Decca 
F8195). Ballroom experts need experience no 
jealousies at the number of popular tunes 
recorded above, for there are strict tempo 
versions of most of the favourites. For instance, 
Victor Silvester offers White Christmas as a 
quick-step, linked with Only You as a slow fox- 
trot, on Columbia FB2864, whilst from the 
same band comes a fast version of Idaho, backed 
up by The Twilight Waltz (Columbia FB2865). 
Charlie Kunz’ Ballroom Orchestra bring 
us I Married An Angel, foxtrot, and Farewell to 
Dreams, waltz (Decca F8198), and on F8199 
join Look for the Silver Lining, a foxtrot from the 
new version of ‘‘ Wild Rose,” and I’ve Seen 
You Before, also played as a foxtrot. For Tango 
lovers, The Victor Silvester Strings for 
offer Illusion and Remordimiento on 
Columbia FB2862, and whilst on this subject 
although not in strict dance tempo, there are 
two good tangos on one side of Eric Winstone’s 
record this month—7ealousy and Romanesca. 
The backing to this pair being Memories of 
Spain, which is not strictly speaking a dance 
number, but nevertheless good entertainment 
(Regal MR3660). 
have purposely left until the end the 
delightful new recording made by Ann 
Stephens because it falls into none of the usual 
categories. I suppose one must agree that 
these are made primarily for children, although 
in my experience they are more appreciated by 
the adults. Christopher Robin Alone in the Dark 
is, of course, one of the well-known A. A. 
Milne-H. Fraser Simson series, and is put 
over with a poise and confidence that would do 
credit to many artists of much greater experi- 
ence, but at the same time has the childish 
simplicity that appeals to so many. On the 
other side is Suzette, My Dolly, and Me (H.M.V. 
BD1025). 








BRUNSWICK 
“ Muggsy” Spanier and His Ragtimers 


(Am.) 

***** Hesitating Blues (Handy) (Am. Decca 
70127) 
“ Muggsy ” Spanier and His Orch. (Am.) 

***Tittle David, Play On Your Harp (Trad.) 

(Am. Decca 70124) 
(Brunswick 03373—4s. 8d.) 

70127- Spanier (cornet) with Irving Fazola (cl) ; 
Nick Caiazza (ten); Vernon Brown (imb); Dave 
Bowman (>); Ken Broadhurst (g); Jack Kelleher 
(6); Don Carter (ds). January 2nd, 1942. 

70124—Spanier (cornet) with Fazola (cl., alto); Joe 
Herde, Benny Goodman (alios); Caiazza, Johnny 
Smith (tens) ; Ralph Muzillo, Red Schwartz, Frank 
Bruno (tis); Brown, Bud Smith (tmbs); Bowman 
(p); Broadhurst (g); Kelleher (b); Carter (ds). 
January 2nd, 1942. 

I expect if only one knew it there is some 
“story ” behind Hesitating Blues—the story of a 
title being found unsuitable at the last moment, 
or an orchestration having gone astray. 

Or it may even have been that Spanier, 
recognised for long as one of the more en- 
lightened jazz exponents, managed to prevail 
on the American Decca officials to let him do 
“just one good ’un with a few of the boys.” 

Anyway, Hesitating Blues was ot only, 
according to the matrix numbers, the last 
record made at this particular session, it is 
played, as you will note from the above per- 
sonnel, by only eight of the fifteen musicians 
who constituted Spanier’s band at the time. 

But what an eight, and what a record ! 

To say that the performance is the equal of 
any given by Spanier and His Ragtime Band 
which made those grand records issued by 
H.M.V. a couple of years ago is probably no 
exaggeration. The Ragtime Band’s “ Dixie- 
land ” jazz meant plenty. But this new record 
means almost more. It means the blues played 
as one will seldom hear them played, no matter 
how one searches through one’s favourite discs. 

In the sequence of entrancing solos, cul- 
minating in a glorious “ all-in” jam, Fazola’s 
clarinet has all the limpid sympathy ever heard 
in any of his best work with Bob Crosby’s 
band; Spanier’s flair for turning the most 
perfect phrases with an ease that would be 
worth hearing for itself alone is again added to 
his inimitable sense of style and rhythm ; 
Vernon Brown’s lovely, rich tone. . . . 

But this can go on for ever, so, as space is 
rationed, I can do no more than advise you to 
get this record if it costs you your last half- 
penny and hear it for yourself. 

And while listening don’t fail to keep an ear 
for the delicious organ harmonies and com- 
mentary riffs which go on behind the solos. 

After all this almost anything would come as 
an anti-climax, but while Little David takes us 
back from small band jazz to big band Swing, 
thereby bringing up the inevitable comparison 
between the two, against which Swing has yet 
to show that it can stand up, of its kind this is 
a better effort than many. 

The arrangement, about the same weight 
and texture as Harry James’ .Vobody Knows the 
Trouble I’ve Seen (Parlophone R2850, reviewed 
in the September GRAMOPHONE), is merely 
typical of Swing, but the band shows itself to be 
good, and among the various solo spots 
** Muggsy’s ” cornet shines out with at least as 
much of the maestro’s usual brilliance as the 
setting permits. 


Lionel Hampton and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
** Just For You (Johnson, Walder, Washing- 
ton) (V by Rubel Blakely) (Am. 
Decca 70100) (December 23rd, 1941) 
** Nola (Arndt) (Am. Decca 70103) (De- 
cember 23rd, 1941) 
(Brunswick 03371—4s. 8d.) 
Catch phrase of the moment being “ What 
Music has done to Jazz,” I am changing it into 
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AZZ 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


“What Swing has done to Jazz,” for an as 
suitable a means, I hope, as any other of intro- 
ducing you to this latest version of the well-known 
Arndt novelty Nola. 

For this is in every way a Swing performance 
of the piece—loud, gushing and smart. In fact, 
just another tear-up. 

Still, it has its moments. There is some 
vibraphone playing by Hampton which is 
anything but a disgrace to the reputation of the 
man who has long been recognised as the 
world’s great jazz performer on the instrument. 

The other side also has some passages by our 
friend which are well worth the money, but the 
rest of it is not likely to appeal so strongly to you 
if you are a real jazz enthusiast as the title of 
the number seems to be calculated to make you 
believe. 

As a slow, sentimental ballad the composition 
is quite pleasing. But the performance has not 
gone so well, at any rate with me. It lacks the 
softness and subtlety, the simple caressiveness, 
necessary to get the right “‘ atmosphere ” in a 
song like this. 

Best part of the record is the trombone solo 
towards the end. Whoever played it has the 
tone, technique, feeling and most of what else it 
takes. 

I am sorry I cannot say as much for the 


vocalist. ¥, sigh? eres, le es 
i oe ea ix ; we se Oy, 79 7 ee ons 


Woody Herman and His Orchestra (Am.) 
** Amen (from the film ‘‘ What’s Cookin’ ”’) 
(Segure, Hardy, Schoen) -(V_ by 
Woody Herman) (Am. Decca 70619) 
** Deliver Me To Tennessee (Hughes, Bradley, 
Smith) (V by Woody Herman) (Am. 
Decca 70621) 
(Brunswick 03380—as. 8d.) 

Herman (cl) with Sam Rubinwich, James Horvath 
(altos); Herb Haymer, Myron Folus (tens); Ray 
Linn, George Seaburg, Carroll Lewis (tpts) ; Francis 
J. Howard, Jerry Rosa, Neal Reid (imbs); Tom 
Linehan (~); Hy. White (g); Walter Yoder (bd) ; 
Frank Carlson (ds). April 2nd, 1942. ome 

The Amen side owes its release to the many 
applications received by the Decca Company 
following Woody Herman’s performance of the 
number in one of the American “ Command 
Performance”’ programmes, recordings of 
which are broadcast regularly by the B.B.C. on 
Monday evenings. 

It is not very difficult to realise how this 
Herman version of the song came to attract the 
Great British Public. - 

It has something of everything that the man 
in the street believes to be jazz. The tune is a 
cross between Tuxedo Junction and any spiritual. 
The lyric, with its lines about a two-faced 


woman and a jealous man having caused all - 


the troubles since the world began, and many 
** Amens,” is just what the “ ordinary listener ” 
seems to think the Negroes spend their time 
singing on the plantations and at revivalist 
meetings. The performance is not only neat 
enough to jazz for the great majority, it also has 
a more than authentic enough Negro dialect 
vocal refrain by Woody Herman ; the ‘‘ Amens” 
are made an excuse for plenty of chanting ; and 
more “local colour” is provided by some 
hand-clapping which, being on the after-beats, 
is much easier to join in with than were the 
hand-claps in a recent saga 2bout Texas. 

All of which is just right for the uninitiated, 


but seems to me to be rather sadly lacking in 
the sincerity so necessary before the record 
could have any significance for the true jazz 
devotee, competently played as it is purely from 
the point of musicianship. 

Much the same may be said of the coupling. 
The idea is all right, but the execution, as 
regards both the song and its interpretation, is 
only little less phoney than the bulk of con- 
temporary so-called Swing music. 


H.M.V. 
Duke Ellington and His Fa 


(Am.N.) : 

****Chocolate Shake (from ‘‘ Jump For Joy ’’) 
(Paul Webster, Ellington) (V by Ivie 
Anderson) (Am. Victor OA061318) 

*****7T Got It Bad, And That Ain’t Good (from 
““ Jump For Joy”) (Webster, Elling- 
ton) (V by Ivie Anderson) (Am. 
Victor OA061319) 
(H.M.V. Bg252—4s. 8d.) 

Ellington (p) with Johnny Hodges, Otto Hard- 
wick, Ben Webster, Harry Carney (saxes); Barney 
Bigard (cl); Rex Stewart, Wallace Jones, Ray 
Nance (tpis); Joe Nanton, Juan Tizol, Lawrence 
Brown (‘mbs); Fred Guy (g); Jimmy Blanton (b) ; 
Sonny Greer (ds). June 26, 1941. 

These two numbers were written by Duke 
Ellington for the Harlem “all-coloured ” 
revue “ Jump For Joy,” in which he and his 
band were featured. 

Ellington may write theatre music, but it is 
never “theatrical.” It has not only the 
Ellington touch, the charm and originality that 
are so typical of his pen; it has the 
authentic Negro musical flavour. And when the 
performance is by Ellington’s band you get 
added to this an interpretation which has 
everything which is covered by jazz in the best 
meaning of the term. You will find the truth 
of this remark proved adequately enough in 
Chocolate Shake. 

This is one of those Diga-Diga-Doo sort of 
numbers in which they probably had the whole 
company on the stage in some eerie jungle 
setting, doing some fantastic voo-doo dance. 
At any rate that is what the tune and the 
interpretation given in this record lead one to 
imagine. 

And an exciting effort it is. Almost before 
Harry Carney’s baritone has got going with the 
statement of the theme the brass start letting off 
their jungle yells and the atmosphere is worked 
up good and strong by the time Ivie Anderson 
comes in for the vocal refrain. 

The words are something of a bathos if not 
exactly a let-down; but Ivie gets plenty of 
spirit into the singing, and before we know 
where we are the full band is in again with all 
the exotic abandon of the African swamplands. 

The way that brass section tears it up and is 
answered by the saxes is just one of those things, 
and if you’re in the mood for it you’ll find this 
record not only exciting, but a grand instance of 
how abandoned the actually highly organised 
and controlled music of the Ellington aggrega- 
tion can sound. 

But the side which has captivated me is 
I Got It Bad. 

A typical Negro lament inspired by the basis 
of all jazz, the blues, it is one of the most 
fascinating songs of its kind I have ever heard. 
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And to say that the treatment does it justice 
is neither more nor less than a gross under- 
statement. Over some of the loveliest harmonies 
and tone colours I have ever heard, even from 
Ellington, Ivie Anderson sings not only as she 
has never sung before, but as even those who 
know her best may not have realised her 
capable of singing ; and Johnny Hodges. . . . 
But this is where words fail me. Nothing I 
could say would give you more than a hope- 
lessly inadequate idea of the sheer beauty of his 
saxophone, with its enchanting tone, immacu- 
late phrasing and depth of feeling. You will 
have to get the record and hear it. And if you 
are wise you will. 


Earl Hines (Am.N.)—Piano Solos 
**** My Melancholy Baby (Norton, Burnett) 
(Am. Victor OA063334) (April 3rd, 


1941) 

**** On the Sunny Side of the Street (Fields, 
McHugh) (Am. Victor OA063333) 
(April 3rd, 1941) 

(H.M.V. Bg301—~4s. 8d.) 

Born in Pittsburg, in 1903, the son of a 
band leader, by 1928 Earl Hines had gained, 
through his Parlophone piano solos and 
recordings with Louis Armstrong, the reputa- 
tion of being the world’s outstanding ‘jazz 
pianist. 

For all its superficial naiveté, Hines’s music 
was never exactly simple. In fact he never 
seemed happier than when involving himself 
(and his listeners!) in the most complicated 
rhythmic and melodic knots, and the fact that 
he seldom failed to unravel them with an 
inconsequence which was exasperating did not 
make these problems or the solution of them 
any the less ingenious. 

But while these tricks might have been one 
of the proofs of Earl Hines’s greatness, they were 
not the greatness of his music. That lay in his 
complete understanding and perfect usage of 
the jazz language; so I cannot help feeling 
that to find him making these musical conun- 
drums more and more his piécés de resistance is a 
matter for some apprehension. 

However much of what gained Hines his 
enviable reputation of being considered the 
greatest of all jazz pianists is to be found in 
these two new records, and that alone is a 
sufficient end in itself for those who enjoy good 
jazz, while those who may be more interested in 
pianistics for pianistics sake will find more than 
enough to keep them enthralled for many a 
long day. 


PARLOPHONE 


Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 

****#* Miss Thing—Parts I and II (Basie, Martin) 
(Am. Vocalion W24340, W24341) 
(Parlophone R2855—4s. 8d.) 

Basie with, most probably, Earl Warren, Ronald 
Washington (altos); Lester Young, Hershel Evans 
(fens) ; Ed. Lewis, Harry Edison, Buck Washington, 
Lester Collins (/pis); Benny Morton, Dicky Wells, 
Dan Minor (tmbs); Fred Green (g); Walter Page 
(6); Joe Jones (ds;. Approx, January, 1939. 

I don’t know who Miss Thing may be, but 
she is a most attractive young lady. 

' There seem to be about a dozen choruses of 
her. 

In the first you will hear Earl Warren’s alto. 
In later ones there are the tenors of Lester 
Young arid Herschel Evans (both of whom were 
still in the band when this side was made), 
Basie’s piano, Benny Morton’s trombone and 
Buck Washington’s trumpet. In the second side 
most effective use is made of ppp playing, 
especially in the trumpet solo. 

But the strength of this performance lies not 
only in the solos per se, but in the subtlety with 
which the band looked at as a whole puts over a 
typical Basie jazz opus. The outfit plays with a 
sizzling swing, the like of which even it has 
seldom achieved. You can say it comes from 


Jack T. 
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the arrangement, from the rhythm section, 
which rides with the lightness of a feather, yet 
has the drive of a dynamo, from the brass 
which has sting of wasp, or from the saxes 
whose dexterity is nothing short of wizardly. 
But you will be wrong either way, because it’s 
all of these things added together and then 
some—a band which has the agility of a 
monkey, a control that is almost unbelievable, 
a sense of rhythm that is irresistible, and perhaps 
above all, at any rate as far as this record is 
concerned, an imagination the outcome of 
which is found not only in its almost unique 
sense of shading. 


eagarden and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Pickin’ for Patsy (Reuss, Teagarden) (Am. 
Brunswick WB24484) 
**** Undertone (Payne, Hiller, Battle) (Am. 
Brunswick WB24485) 
(Parlophone R2856—as. 8d.) 

Teagarden with, probably, Ernie Caceres, Clint 
Garvin, John Van Eps, ‘‘Hub’’ Lytle (sazes) ; 
Karl Garvin, Frank Ryerson, Charlie Spivak (¢)ts) ; 
Eddie Dudley, Mark Bennett, Jose Gutierrez 
(tmbs) ; Jack Rusin (p) ; Allen Reuss (g) ; ‘‘Bonnie’’ 
Pottle (+); Clois ‘* Cub ’’ Teagarden (ds). Approx. 
February, 1939. 

Jack Teagarden and his Orchestra ought to 
mean the Teagarden trombone, but in Pickin’ 
For Patsy it is conspicuous by its complete 
absence. 

Reason is that this side is designed as a 
showcase for one of the other members of the 
band—ex-Benny Goodman guitarist, Allen 
Reuss. 

Composition is a sort of refined reflection of 
Canadian Capers. 

Reuss plays with all the neat artistry one 
would expect from a player of his calibre, but 
being one of those perverse people who always 
prefer to look at things from any angle but the 
one from which one is primarily supposed to look, 
I was more interested in the band. Except for 
some trumpet interjections in the first move- 
ment and some more by the full ensemble later 
on it does nothing but provide an appropriate 
background for Mr. Reuss’s pleasantries. But 
if you listen more carefully to that background 
and the interjections you’ll find that in them 
lies perhaps the best pait of this by no means 
unacceptable side. 

The coupling does, however, give us the 
maestro’s trombone, but not as most people 
will expect to hear it, any more than this record 
is what they will expect to hear from the Tea- 
garden band. 

For neither is jazz. Undertone is a slow, 
fanciful little tone picture, and all we hear from 
Mr. T. is when he comes in to end it with 
befitting sweetness. 

Reason this time is that this piece is a show- 
case from ex-Tom Dorsey trumpet virtuoso, 
Charlie Spivak. 

It is Spivak’s retort to Harry James when he 
gets into one of those Trumpet Rhapsody moods ; 
Spivak’s way of showing James how much more 
taste and subtlety will always mean in music 
than technique employed for the sake of 
exhibitionism. 


REGAL-ZONOPHONE 


Billy Monk’s New Rh Band 
*** Hanky Panky (W. G. Monk) (Regal-Zono. 
CAR6380) 
Vernon and His Orchestra 
*** Rosetta (Hines, Woods) 
CAR6381) 
(Regal-Zonophone MR3665—2s. 11d.) 
6380—Monk directing Reg. Laight, Len Wetherley 
(altos); Johnny Gray (ten); Len Bradbury, Ken 
Sirnett, Cyril Lloyd {ipts) 5 Dave Mallabone (im) ; 
Sid Howe (~); Jo right (b) ; Bobby Howe (ds). 
October 6th, 1942. 
6381—Vernon Moyers (p) with Walter Hyatt (fen, 
cl); Eric Arnott (tt) ; le Duckworth (g) ; 
ao Horrocks (b) ; Alen Pilling (ds). October 6th, 
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These two bands are the winners and 
runners-up, respectively, of the “ All-Britain ” 
Amateur and Semi-Professional Dance Bands 
Championship Final held on October 5th last 
at the Town Hall, Wimbledon. You may have 
heard the broadcast of the event. 

Organised by our contemporary, the ‘Melody 
Maker,” the Final is the annual culmination of 
a series of dance band contests held each year 
since 1927 throughout the country to inspire the 
younger musicians who, earning the greater 
part of their livelihoods at some other calling, 
are nevertheless dance music enthusiasts and 
form themselves into bands and perform 
engagements after their ordinary daily work is 
over. There are literally hundreds if not 
thousands of these bands throughout the 
country and their keenness is unbounded. 

Being virtually amateurs it might seem unfair 
to judge them from a professional standard. 
Nevertheless, I propose to do this, for two 
reasons. Firstly, they would wish it ; secondly, 
their ability deserves it. 

Monk’s band, which hails from Coventry, is 
what may be termied the Palais type of combina- 
tion, and it is at least the equal of many of the 
better professional bands one will find in 
Palais, not only in the Provinces, but in London. 

Their piece, Hanky-Panky, is composed and 
arranged by their Jeader, Bill Monk, now in 
the Army, but occasionally managing to get 
leave to keep an eye on this band, taken charge 
of in his absence by its bass player, John Wright. 

The number is a typical swing tune. The 
band takes it easily with, although this was 
its first experience of recording, the confidence 
and relaxation of veterans. The musicianship 
is excellent. The teams play well together, the 
phrasing is good, the general interpretation 
lucid and at times enlightened. There is none 
of the doubtful intonation so often found in 
amateur musicians, nor can one find any 
complaint to make about the tone. In fact, all 
round, a thoroughly capable ensemble. 

But it is in the solos that the band reaches its 
height. The tenor and trumpet are the equal 
of many of our best professional stars. 

In fact, the only thing that can be said 
against the record is that it perhaps just misses 
the verve one finds in the best pro. bands. 

Vernon and His Orchestra, who came from 
Rawtenstall, Lancs, may have more “ faults,” 
but they are even more fun because, being a 
small band, they can afford to be—and are— 
even more enterprising. 

After a well-nigh perfect opening by the 
clarinet and trumpet in a duet, supported by a 
rhythm section that would be outstandingly 
good even if they were pros, up pops the clarinet 
in a swing solo. His tone may not be perfect, 
his style may be slightly doubtful, but he has 
the right idea—a fact proved when he comes to 
take a solo on tenor sax which would be a 
credit to any British dance band. 

Comparable also with the best British dance 
playing are the solos by the pianist and trumpet. 
The trumpet may have a debatable tone when 
he plays open at the end of the record, but his 
— tone is good. And what a style this boy 

as. 

The weak part of the record is the guitar solo. 
The player’s outlook as soloist (he is excellent 
as a member of the rhythm section) is limited, 
also he fluffs a note. 

But otherwise this is, except for one or two 
minor trip-ups, a most commendable perform- 
ance. 

This is a disc you can safely buy for something 
more than just to see how amazingly high is the 
standard of Britain’s amateur dance bands, 
even in these days when most of the musicians 
(including those in both these bands) are all 
engaged in some form of National Service and 
so have less time than ever to practice and 
rehearse. 
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THE RECORD COLLECTOR— VIII 


By P. G. HURST 


(Continued from page 61) 


TENORS (Continued) 

ALESSANDRO BONCI was, in many 
respects, the perfect tenor. By which it is 
meant that his voice was a pure tenor of great 
beauty, and his style and technique classically 
correct. Thus he may be said to have differed 
from Caruso, whose technique was perhaps 
even more remarkable, but it was not classical 
because it was his own. Because there was no 
feat of singing that was beyond Caruso’s 
powers, one recognised in him a super-singer, 
whereas Bonci was a conventional artist vocally 
trained to the highest pitch. His phrasing was 
almost miraculous, and he was absolutely devoid 
of mannerisms, singing with power and gusto, 
but always with faultless taste. 
Garden debut was as Rudolfo in La Bohéme in 
1900, when he divided the four performances 
of this work with de Lucia, and made an 
immediate triumph. He was at once established 
as a first-rate tenor, and sang again during 
Caruso’s absence in 1903 ; in 1908 he partnered 
Tetrazzini in some of the grandest performances 
within memory. 

In a superb series of records, Bonci has left 
us some of the best examples of fine singing 
and fine recording to be found in any collector’s 
library. While all are of perfect beauty, 
special mention may be made of A te, O Cara 
in I Puritani and the beautiful Salve Dimora in 
Faust, while the La donna é mobile is certainly 
the most carefully studied rendering of the air 
that has come to us. 4 

The records date from 1903, and include 
specimens of the 13#-inch size. Several titles 
were re-recorded with orchestra in 1908, and 
later Bonci made some rather unsatisfactory 
records for Columbia, in which voice, style, 
and recording technique were quite inferior to 
the early Fonotipias. His stage singing, 
however, at this date was quite unimpaired. 

The earliest Fonotipia publicity sheets 
announced records by VICTOR CAPOUL 
as well as by Jean and Marie de Reszke. No 
records have been traced to these singers, and 
it would have been marvellous indeed to have 
heard the voice of so remote an artist as Capoul 
who sang in London throughout the seventies, 
and, according to the famous critic Joseph 
Bennett, ranked as “the ideal Faust.” He 
was not again heard in London after 1879, 
when his powers were said to be failing, so 
allowing for a minimum of twenty-four more 
years before recording for Fonotipia, perhaps 
it is as well that we are compelled to respect 
his memory. 

ENRICO CARUSO. The question is 
sometimes asked, ‘‘ Did Caruso make the 
gramophone, or did the gramophone make 
Caruso? ”’ But the suggestion that a singer of 
Caruso’s extraordinary gifts and achievements 
might not have obtained recognition without 
the limited publicity of the early gramophone 
is wholly fatuous. Each stimulated interest in 
the other to some extent, but neither was 
indispensable ; but if it is true—as it certainly 
is—that Caruso’s records sold better than those 
of any other singer of his time, it would appear 
to prove that Caruso’s selling power was greater 
than that of the gramophone. 

It has already been remarked that Caruso 
was not a conventional singer, which is neither 
praise nor dispraise ; nevertheless, although he 
had no vocal defects, he used a few rather engag- 
ing tricks and mannerisms which served only to 
accentuate the shape or the drama of a phrase. 
The voice was sensuous to an extraordinary 
degree, and, being capable of every shade of 
colour and expression, was never monotonous. 
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Herein lay one of his chief charms, for he could 
match his voice to the mood of his music ; and 
it was here that he differed from lesser tenors. 
So complete were his vocal resources and his 
command of them that he could and did bring 
off marvellous effects of climax, or display a 
mezza voce in bel canto worthy of de Lucia’s 
remarkable exploits in that specialised sphere. 

Caruso’s records form a complete index to 
the course of his career. The first series which 
were made at Milan (disregarding the weak 
Zonophone issue), exactly show the tenor as he 
sang when he leapt overnight into fame. His 
style at that period was very free, with a 
happy and almost reckless gaiety and gusto. 
A more natural singer was never heard, nor a 
more perfect one, but all those records show 
how well he had studied voice production and 
how marvellously he had perfected it. Caruso, 
however, did not remain satisfied with that, 
for in 1906 we find such a development in 
production, phrasing and physical endurance 
as removed any lingering doubts about Caruso’s 
claim to the highest place among singers. 
His first period was the happiest and most 
engaging ; he was then the jolly, good-natured 
Neapolitan without a care in the world, and 
looking upon life as a huge joke ; easy to get on 
with and easy to manage: he was happy 
himself, and wished others to be happy. It was 
natural that with increasing fame came added 
responsibility, greater steadiness, and a more 
cosmopolitan outlook. The easy, natural 
singer had become a master, and he found 
himself alone upon a pedestal. Although not 
gifted by nature with exceptional grace or 
dignity, he was a good and sincere actor, and 
in roles that suited his temperament highly 
convincing. Like Tetrazzini, he was so much 
a master of the stage and sang with such 
authority that his appearance and deportment 
were no great matter. There was no situation 
to which he did not rise, and as he lifted his 
swelling phrases to their peaks he left unforget- 
table memories. There can be no doubt that 
we have heard nobody like him in the twentieth 
century. Those who heard him as the Duke 
in Rigoletto in, say, 1904, can never have 
re-captured the thrill with any other tenor. 
The purity of his singing lingers in the memory 
no less that the perfect balance and joining 
together of notes and phrases, and the marvel- 
lous élan with which he adorned everything 
he did. 

Whether or how Caruso compared with 
de Reszke was always a matter of controversy 
and some prejudice, but it is likely that each 
possessed something which the other lacked. 
De Reszke had exceptional beauty of person, 
great dignity, and a very highly developed 
artistic sense. He had a profound knowledge 
of singing which may have given the impression 
of an exceptional voice, which, indeed, his 
admirers have ‘emphatically claimed for him. 
We know that he recognised the certainty of 
Caruso’s future greatness, but perhaps he 
reflected that not even with the gift of Caruso’s 
voice could he himself have scaled to a height 
more lofty than the very pinnacle of human 
greatness, which was already his. But whatever 
doubts may be felt about Caruso’s predecessors, 
there need be none about his successors. 

In the later recordings the progressive 
darkening of the voice becomes noticeable, 
until at the end we find evidences of the over- 
work of the last seasons in New York. 

Although most of Caruso’s first G. & T. 
records were until the present year (1942) 
preserved in the catalogues, collectors have 
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advantages 
original copies when possible. These generally 
give a fuller tone than the much-worn matrices 
used for modern pressings, besides having an 
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irresistible museum interest. There are four, 
however, which have not survived, and are 
rightly valued highly by the fortunate owners 
of existing copies. These are the Mefistofele, 
Tris, and Aida titles of 1902 and the Adriana 
Lecouvreur of 1903 (issuing dates). Perhaps one 
of the rarest of all Caruso’s discs as well as the 
most wonderful example of the purest bel canto 
is that of the second verse of Una furtiva lagrima 
made in New York in 1904 (G. & T. number 
053073), but as an exhibition of the work of 
the greatest master of his art, O Paradiso in 
L’ Africana stands unsurpassed ; and this was 
no mere chance, for when he sang this air in 
the Albert Hall in 1909 it seemed certain that 
the art of singing had reached its climax. 

JOHN COATES was one of those singers 
who was endowed with every grace and gift 
of nature to make the supreme artist with one 
exception only, and that one was the voice. 
Except for this deficiency Coates might well 
have been the greatest singer of all time, for 
he had great intellectual and musicianly 
qualities which enabled him to give one of the 
best interpretations of Lohengrin which we have 
seen or heard. The voice he had was no ordinary 
one, for-it had many points of beauty and was 
highly sympathetic, and he delivered it in the 
grand manner. At one time a stage singer in 
Opera Comique, he passed through Grand 
Opera, oratorio and the concert platform with 
equal serenity, and shortly before his death at 
the age of eighty he was still able to delight his 
hearers with his poetic renderings of little- 
known songs. Coates recorded in his prime in 
1907-9 on black label for G. & T. He will be 
remembered for years to come as a great 
intellectual force in English music. 

EMILE COSSIRA made scattered and 
irregular appearances at Covent Garden 
between 1891 and 1900. He sang in the French 
operas, Carmen, Faust, Roméo, and Les Huguenots, 
and made his London debut in a _ hastily 
contrived autumn season which was- Harris’ 
reply to a more interesting programme offered 
elsewhere by Lago. He recorded in 1903 on 
black G. & T. 

CHARLES DALMORES. A very excellent 
French tenor who sang at Covent Garden in 
a most satisfactory manner from 1901 in all the 
French roles. He was the Julien in the London 
premiére of Louise in 1909, in which work 
he appeared to great advantage. He did not 
record until about 1907, which was the year 
in which he first sang in America, as a member 
of the Hammerstein company which challenged 
at the Manhattan Opera House the monopoly 
of the Metropolitan. 

CARLO DANI, although little more than a 
tenorino has been the subject of some admiration. 
He was heard in the autumn Covent Garden 
season in 1904, when he was better suited as 
the Duke in Rigoletto than as Faust. Besides a 
number of Fonotipia records dating from 1905, 
Dani was the star singer in the London Nicole 


issue of 1904. 





Pocket Scores and Music 

The following are new additions to the 
Hawkes’ Pocket Score Series: Béla Bartok, 
Divertimento, 3s. 6d. ; Eugene Goossens, Quartet 
No. 2, for Strings, Op. 59, 5s. ; Zoetan Kodaly, 
Galanta Dances, 6s. ; Gustav Mahler, The Song 
of the Earth (Vocal Score), 17s. 6d. 

We have also received from The British and 
Continental Music Agencies, Ltd.: Elgar’s 
Slow Movement from the Serenade for Strings, 
Op. 20, transcribed for the organ, 2s.; Karg- 
Elert, 14 Chorale - Improvisations for the organ 
7/6 and Handel’s Concerto Grosso in B flat No. 8, 
arranged for oboe and piano, gs. 6d. 















Why is it always 
lmbofs for records? 


Forty-six years ago Imhof’s sold the first gramophone in this country. We mention this fact not to show you 
that we have been in business a fair while, but as a reminder that the words ‘‘ Imhof’s ’’ and ‘‘ records ’’ run naturaily 
together. They are, so to speak, bosom companions. It is difficult to think of one without the other. 

To begin with, we maintain here tremendous stocks of all the leading makes of records—H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, 
Decca, Decca-Polydor, and Brunswick. But of course such an all-embracing record library would mean very little unless 
we could offer you help and guidance in selecting records of your choice. The wealth of musical knowledge and experience 
possessed by our staff is placed freely at your disposal and you are always welcome to use our comfortable sound-proofed 
audition rooms. 

We use only IM long-Playing Needles for demonstrating, thus we are able to guarantee that every record we sell is really 
brand new. 

Another feature of our services is that we issue each month our own news-magazine ‘‘ This Month of Music,’’ giving 
unbiased and knowledgeable criticisms of the new records as they are released. It is always accompanied by the current 
supplements of H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, Decca and Brunswick. The subscription is but 3s. 6d. a year, post free, 
Overseas 7s. 6d. 

imhof’s Postal Plan guarantees safe delivery of records to any address. Call or write for full details and free specimen copy 
of ‘* This Month of Music.”’ 





Imhofs (Retail) Ltd. Museum 5944 


112-116 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.I 





Instrument Cases by linhofs 


Our fully equipped modern factory produces all types of metal 
instrument cases, radio chassis, panels, brackets, boxes and other 
metal components. Complete amplifying equipments designed 
and manufactured for special requirements. 

Enquiries to be addressed to our Head Office: Alfred Imhof, 
Ltd., 112-116, New Oxford Street, W.C.1. 
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: plenty to be thankful por’ 


Every song from “Holiday Inn” 
recorded by the original artists 




























Happy holiday Bing Crosby 
* 03381 - with Music Maids & Hal - John Scott Trotter and his orchestra ' 
os careful it’s my heart Bing Crosby 
with John Scott Trotter and his orchestra 
|Abrabam Bing Crosby 
4 03389 | with Ken Darby Singers - John Scott Trotter and his orchestra 
— parade Bing Crosby 
with John Scott Trotter and his orchestra 
ve got plenty to be thankful for Bing Crosby 
> 4 03383 with Bob Crosby and his orchestra 
‘song of freedom Bing Crosby 
with Ken Darby Singers - John Scott Trotter and his orchestra 
( [White Christmas Bing Crosby 
* 03384 ! with Ken Darby Singers - John Scott Trotter and his orchestra 
— start the New Year right Bing Crosby 
with Bob Crosby and his orchestra 
vu capture your heart Bing Crosby and Fred Astaire 
03585, with Margaret Lenhart - Bob Crosby and his orchestra 
hae Bing Crosby 
> with Bob Crosby and his odamte 
“a 03386 | { You’re easy to dance with Fred Astaire 
(1 can’t tell a lie with Bob Crosby and his orchestra 


only on records 


"“BRUNSWICK,*" “1-3 BR!'XTON ROAD, LONDON, 53 Wo 
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BOOK REVIEW 

It would seem that most amateurs who 
have been bitten by the orchestral bug look 
upon themselves as Toscaninis in embryo. 
Unfortunately, some amateurs with money and 
influence have been able to become conductors 
with results that only a cynic can enjoy. A 
conductor must be a highly skilled musician, 
in spite of the popular conception that a 
conductor’s equipment is (a) the ability to 
read a score and (6) to beat-time with arms and 
head and make appropriate grimaces as the 
music changes its character. 

For those who think that way I recommend 
Joseph Lewis’s new book, ‘‘ Conducting With- 
out Fears’ (published by Ascherberg, Hop- 
wood and Crew, price 3s. 6d.), which con- 
sists of a general survey of the subject. In 
this book, the author, who is one of the most 
experienced choral and orchestral conductors 
in England, outlines the necessary require- 
ments of a conductor and the elements of 
his technique. There is useful knowledge for 
every music-lover, but should he be a .good 
practical musician as well and wants to learn 
how to become proficient enough to direct an 
amateur orchestra or choir, here is a perfect 
“ primer in simple language,” as Lewis himself 
calls it. 

Joseph Lewis has a gift for stating difficult 
problems in simple language. en reading 
his book one feels that he himself is at your 
elbow ready to steer you clear of the many 
pitfalls that lie in your way. 

The book is extremely well laid out with 
sub-headings so that each point is easy to grasp 
and to memorise. 

“Conducting Without Fears” is an admir- 
able companion to the same author’s “ Singing 
Without Tears.” which was published about 
three years ago. 

A.I, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


~ Our correspondence from readers is growing heavier. 
It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters, for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number 
of those below are abbreviated. Give full name and 
address, even if nom-de-plume used. The Editor does 
not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, THz GRAMo- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 
British ‘‘ B’s ”’ 

Mr. Michael Griffith’s catalogue (September) 
of British works recorded during the last year is 
certainly encouraging, but think how long we 
have had to wait for some of them, e.g., twelve 
years for the Ireland Concerto ! 

Mr. Griffith mentions correspondents who 
have asked for “‘ the three B’s—Bliss, Bax, and 
Bridge,” but this selection is quite arbitrary and 
need not be limited to three, since we have 
plenty of British B’s from which to choose, 
viz.: Bantock, Bainton, Bairstow, Bedford, 
Berkeley, Berners, Benjamin, Bowen, Britten, 
Boughton, Bush, and Butterworth. 

The two composers who have suffered the 
most scandalous and shameful neglect are Cyril 
Scott and York Bowen. Scott at one time 
recorded some of his smaller piano pieces for 
both H.M.V. and Columbia, long since with- 
drawn ; he is now represented by one song and 
Eileen Joyce’s record of ‘‘ Lotus Land” and 
““ Danse Négre.’? The composer is an admirable 
exponent of his own works and should record an 
album selected from his vast output of piano 
works, including his Second Sonata, first 
performed by a German, Gieseking. He has 
also written over 100 songs, many chamber and 
orchestral works, a symphony, and an opera, 
but they are all mouldering on the shelf. No 
wonder Cyril Scott has, at any rate tenuporarily, 
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forsaken music for literature. Much of his 
work is far superior to the Continental con- 
temporary claptrap with which we have been 
surfeited for years, and recording companies 
should do something to redress the balance by 
giving us, as a start, the Overture which won 
the Daily Telegraph competition. 

Even more deplorable is the case of York 
Bowen: he is one of our finest pianists and 
years ago recorded for Vocalion, but since the 
demise of that company neither his playing nor 
his music have been heard on a single disc. 

He is far and away our best piano writer, his 

th Piano Concerto has been described by 

aikhosru Sorabji in the New English Weekly as 
“the best work for piano and orchestra ever 
written by an Englishman,” his 24 Preludes 
(still in MSS.) are at least equal to those of 
Chopin and Rachmaninov, and his latest 
composition, a magnificent Sonata for two 
pianos, is undeniably the most important work 
written for this medium. 

His numerous orchestral and chamber works 
are also first class, and include a Symphony 
(which had an enormous success at the 
** Proms ”’), a bass clarinet quintet, sonatas for 
horn, clarinet, oboe, flute, and piano, and a 
beautiful rhapsody for ’cello and orchestra. 

I am convinced that if York Bowen’s music 
were performed as often as, say, Chopin, and 
Rachmaninov, it would become just as popular. 

As things are, a contemporary British com- 
poser has little inducement to continue music- 
making ; e.g., at this season’s ‘‘ Proms ”’ Bax 
received only two performances against Beeth- 
oven’s thirty-nine. 

Cuinton Gray-Fisk. 

St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


Why More Elgar ? 


I was very interested in Mr. Griffith’s article 
on recordings of British Music, and, while 
wholeheartedly seconding the majority of the 
works named, I was surprised to see a request 
for new recordings of Elgar. 

The present recordings of the First and 
Second Symphonies are quite sufficient to fill 
all the bills, surely. The recording, despite the 
fact that it dates back some years (in the case of 
the First to 1925), is excellent, as anyone who 
plays them with thorns will agree. In any case, 
would a new recording be expected to over-ride 
those of Elgar himself? 

We are told that the companies are short of 
valuable materials. It is obvious that a policy of 
re-recording now amounts to a waste of those 
materials ; especially so in the case of these two 
Elgar works. 

No; let us have, instead, some works not 
yet recorded. Mr. Griffith suggests Arnold Bax; 
I agree. We should have had such things as 
the Overture to Adventure and November Woods 
long before now. 

Decca has given us a lot of Bax’s chamber 
music, and I concur wholeheartedly with his 
tribute to that company, but could they give us 
some of his orchestral works, too? 

It is a pity that the City of Birmingham and 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestras and the 
B.B.C. Scottish and Northern Orchestras have 
not had a showing on records. And I should 
like to draw attention to Eire, where the Irish 
Radio Orchestra under Lieut. J. M. Doyle is 
making a name for itself. Here, too, is fruitful 
ground. 

Durham City. ALAN MAITLAND. 
Wants More Peter Warlock 

Roy Henderson’s record of three of Peter 
Warlock’s songs is a sheer delight. His sensitive 
interpretations are in striking contrast to the 
rude treatment these dainty little gems receive 
at the hands of so many singers. Decca would 
be performing a great service if they followed 
this with records of Lilligay (four songs) ; 
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Peterisms (1st book, three songs); Sleep; 
Autumn Twilight; Rest, Sweet Nymphs ; 
And Wilt Thou Leave Me Thus; As Ever I 
Saw ; and the lovely choral work, As Dewe in 
Aprille. 
(Driver) R. A. SmirH, R.A.S.C. 
Somewhere in England. 


Concerning ‘“* Fill-ups ’’ 

In his excellent article on “‘ Fill-ups,” Mr. 
Churchill dwells on the hymn tune “‘ Eventide,” 
surely the dullest thing from V.W.’s facile pen, 
and overlooks many fine little pieces. One very 
good example is the Mozartian frolic ‘ Das 
Donnerwetter ”? which adorns the odd side of 
Fischer’s superb version of Bach’s F minor 
Conerto (H.M.V. DB4680). Elgar completes 
his recording of the lovely Serenade in E minor 
with ‘ Contrasts”? (H.M.V. DB2133). The 
Bach “ Air ”’ is often recorded, but there is only 
one recording of Mahler’s arrangement on 
side 4 of J. C. Bach’s “‘ Sinfonia in B flat ” by 
Mengelberg (H.M.V. D1989). 

Backhaus gives two grand Bach fill-ups to his 
recordings of the Beethoven Sonatas, ‘“ Les 
Adieux”” (H.M.V. DB2408) and C minor, 
Op. 111 (DB3220), while Alfred Sittard com- 
pletes the 5th Brandenburg with an Allegro 
from Concerto in D minor—Bach-Vivaldi 
(Decca LY6104). 

Weingartner uses Beethoven’s “Prometheus” 
Overture twice as make-weight in his recordings 
of Beethoven Symphonies No. 4 (Col. LX277— 
London. Phil.) and No. 7 (LX488—Vienna 
Phil.). He makes up for this lack of initiative 
by his interesting choice for the odd sides of 
“Consecration of the House”? (LX812) and 
‘* Eleven Viennese Dances ”’ (LX771). Wilhelm 
Kempff offers a set of Variations on a theme of 
Paisiello by Beethoven with his Sonata in A flat, 
Op. 110 (Decca X153). Horowitz has a Busoni 
arrangement of a Bach Choral Prelude on side 4 
of Beethoven’s “32 Variations in C minor ” 
(H.M.V. DA1388). 

The unfortunate deletion of Schubert’s 
Rondo in A major, played by Henri Temianka, 
robbed us not only of a fine little work of 
Schubert, but of an _ outstanding fill-up 
** Humoreske ”’ for violin and orchestra, by 
Sibelius (Parlo.). 

WiLuiaM J. MEAp. 

Letchworth, Herts. 


News of Old Friends 

I am always happy to send in my remittance 
for another year. It is eleven years since the 
gramophone opened up to me a lovely new 
world of enchantment. This is indeed a love 
at first sight that has lasted. 

The following will I think be of interest to 
record collectors. 

Pauline Donalda now lives and teaches in 
her native city of Montreal. 

When Mme. Donalda was visiting her 
mother here last summer I had a very pleasant 
chat with this vivacious and dynamic person- 
ality. Though she now regrets that she disliked 
her records so much that she broke the matrices 
with her own hands she feels they did not do her 
justice. She wrote on my copy of Mi chiamano 
Mimi, ‘“‘ This is not a faithful record of my 
voice!’’ Here is one singer who has a good 
word for Melba. Mme. Donalda says she 
never received anything but kind treatment 
from Melba. Of her career she says it was 
nothing but hard work with no glamour 
attached. She feels her career could have gone 
on for another ten years but the Great Love 
intervened. She is now very active in the 
musical life of Montreal. 

The incomparable Mary Garden is living in 
her “ ain countrie,” Scotland, in Aberdeen, for 
the duration. She is busily engaged writing her 
memories. Ah me, to get my hands on that ! 

Toronto, Canada. Sara HARTWELL. 
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Record Collectors Under Fire 


The letter of Mr. Herbert L. Butler (October) 
calls for reply. I would like him to ask himself 
some questions :— 

(1) Will he admit the beauty of the human 
singing voice as a thing quite apart from 
any other form of musical expression? 

(2) Will he admit that some voices are by 
nature more beautiful than others? 

(3) That when perfect training and perfect 
musicianship are allied to the naturally 
beautiful voice the result is something 
remarkable and individual—a result which 
cannot be imitated by any other human 
being? 

No two voices are alike in quality even within 
the particular class to which both belong. On 
the other hand Kreisler or Heifetz playing, say, 
Schubert’s Ave Maria on the same Stradivarius 
in succession behind a screen could only be 
differentiated by their phrasing or attack. If 
unlabelled records by these artists were played 
to us in succession who could tell which was 
which with any degree of certainty? 

We now come to particular considerations as 
they affect the buyer of gramophone records. 

Other things being equal I would much 
prefer to hear my chosen singers sing a pro- 
gramme of good rather than bad music, but I 
find myself up against a number of practical 
considerations. 

Given my singer I cannot choose his or her 
repertoire: I am confined not only to the 
recorded -repertoire but to that portion of it 
which is on sale for the time being, and this is 
continually diminishing with the passage of 
time. It seems unnecessary to give examples. I 
quote one only. If I wish to-day to purchase at 
first hand a record of the late Mme. Schumann- 
Heink I find in the current catalogue only one 
example—a duet with Enrico Caruso. It has 
to be this or nothing unless I am content to 
buy second-hand, and whoever is to-day buying 
vocal records second-hand knows the extreme 
difficulty of finding what is wanted. 

When a singer has passed on, the records 
made by that singer afford us the unique 
means of perpetuating their voice and talent: 
an art infinitely more personal to that singer 
than the art of a Kreisler, a Casals, a Paderewski, 
a Beecham, or a Toscanini. 

If on the other hand, like Mr. Butler, I 
require a good recording of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony it is as, certain as anything can be 
that at a given moment I shall be able to pur- 
chase without any difficulty at least one satisfying 
and well-recorded version for as long a time as it 
holds its place in the repertory—and I am not 
worrying about that ! 

I hope I have done something to show that 
the principles governing the collection of vocal 
records of historic interest or of potential 
historic interest are different entirely from those 
applying to records of other forms of musical 
expression and that the ‘‘ music first ’’ considera- 
tion of Mr. Butler is not the only factor in the 
problem or indeed the most important one. 

London, S.W.7. Rosert F. NATHAN. 


I heartily endorse the suggestions by Messrs. 
Butler and Rowe for Second Reviews (prefer- 
ably of records issued during the last eight or 
ten years, paying particular attention to the 
recording standard), and clarification of manu- 
facturers’ numbering systems I heartily endorse. 

Also in view of the recent correspondence on 
the excellence of records made in the Colston, 
Kingsway and Free Trade Halls I would like 
to suggest a series of recordings by the newly 
constituted Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
(as fine as any in the country) made in the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Hall and conducted by 
their new conductor, Dr. Malcolm Sargent. 

Dorian C. Warp. 

West Kirby, Cheshire. 
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May I support Mr. H. Butler’s protest and 
add a further protest of my own: I think it is 
an even greater crime to use three to nearly four 
pages every month for ‘“‘ Miscellaneous and 
Dance Music Record Reviews.” 

I cannot but think that the vast majority of 
your readers are mostly interested in the reviews 
of classical music ; and the space devoted to 
dance record reviews must only appeal to a 
small minority, and is consequently out of pro- 
portion to the general interests of readers. There 
is also a further consideration that such records 
reviewed are mostly of the cheaper variety, 
invariably 10-in., and involve the purchase of 
one record only for each work. Whereas the 
expenditure necessary for the purchase of a 
classical work may run into pounds and con- 
sequently one cannot get too much information 
about the recordings of this type of music. 

Hence I endorse Mr. Butler’s plea for further 
** Second Review ”’ articles, as there is always a 
demand to know the best recording or where 
the recordings differ of standard classical works. 

May I express my appreciation of the 
** Readers’ Choice ’’ columns, which serve a 
very useful purpose, as there are so few new 
records issued now. 

Fordingbridge, Hants. T. H. Apams. 


An Unrepentant Coilector 


I have just unearthed a batch of French 
Homophone records of approximately 1906, 
which includes examples by Noté, Dubois, 
Gautier, Fourneto, etc., of the Paris Opera and 
also a record entitled “ J’ai pardoune,”’ which 
turns out to be “ Ich grolle nicht ” and is sung 
by M. Van Dyck. 

As Ernest Van Dyck, the famous tenor, was 
in Paris at this period, and as “Ich grolle 
nicht ”? was one of his unpublished Fonotipia 
records, I don’t think there can be any doubt 
as to the authenticity of the disc, especially as 
the other singers in the series were all members 
of the Grand Opera Company. I may add for 
your own information that the record is utterly 
worthless musically, and in this way I class it 
with Albani’s Angels, and many other collectors’ 
pieces. 

Haywards Heath. JoHN FREESTONE. 


Even Professional Musicians ... ! 

Mr. O. V. Wadden (August) speaks of the 
musician’s taste for ‘‘ treacly ’? reproduction, 
and it brings up a subject that has always 
puzzled me, that is why musicians are indifferent 
to what music sounds like. I have always looked 
upon music—mistakenly perhaps—as the art 
of sound, of beautiful sound if you like. But 
apparently it is nothing of the kind, as witness 
the fact that musicians say they can enjoy 
music on paper—-Shakespeare’s bare imagina- 
tion of a feast! I have observed that pro- 
fessional musicians, particularly the reviewers 
on THE GRAMOPHONE, have this peculiarity ; 
one of the latter once wrote that he did not 
much care whether a violin sounded like one or 
not. They all give the impression that it is the 
thought alone that matters. Indeed, my 
esteemed music master—a man of the highest 
possible attainments—always referred to a 
composition as a “ thought.” The critics will 
often recommend the most indifferent record- 
ings, if some point happens to please them. To 
us who are affected emotionally by musical 
vibration the sound does matter, and one would 
in fact think that it is important, seeing that 
pianoforte makers, organ builders, and others 
are always striving to produce more beautiful 
tone. I have been told, and can well believe, 
that many musicians could not tune a unison. 
Now take the opening passage of the Figaro 
Overture: probably musicians go into ecstasies 
over these bars, but can they by any stretch of 
imagination be called musical sounds? Those 
who cannot appreciate and enjoy musical tone 
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as such little know what they miss, and I do 
feel that a Bach Fugue for the organ, played ona 
couple of tin whistles, would lose much of its 
point. A genius wrote somewhere that the 
Brandenburgs are not Bach at his best ; his 
attempt to belittle these works arose of course 
from the fact that he could not appreciate a 
marvellous interweaving of glorious sound. 
Such people always look for a meaning, even 
when one does not exist. Can we not feast our 
eyes on a beautiful scene, without looking for a 
meaning in it? Sound after all affects only one 
of the five senses, and we do not look for a 
meaning through all of the others—taste for 
example. 

Years ago I was in the happy position of 
being able to listen to many voluntaries at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and noticed that the great 
mass of sound and the echo often made it 
difficult to distinguish what was being played, 
but what a feast of musical tone. 

Possibly the reason why some abhor jazz 
bands and cinema organs is not so much on 
account of the music played, as of the vile 
sounds emitted: I once heard Beethoven’s 
Fifth played on a cinema “ organ.” 

Chelmsford. C. P. Wippows. 


I shall be grateful if you will kindly point out 
that the specification towards the end of my 
Jetter in your October issue should read 
“* Overall response quite good from 40 to 8,000 
cycles ’’ (not 3,000 as printed, possibly due to a 
printer’s error or my bad writing?). Doubtless 
you will appreciate the importance of this point. 

Birmingham. Dovuctas F. BLAke. 


The late William Murdoch 


I read with interest Mr. Youens’ admirable 
article on William Murdoch, but there is just 
one point where he is incorrect. The Chamber 
Music Players, consisting of William Murdoch, 
Albert Sammons and Cedric Sharpe, recorded 
for Decca as recently as January, 1941, and the 
Mendelssohn Trio in GC Minor, Op. 66, was 
issued in March of that year. In May, 1941, two 
other titles were issued, ‘‘ Chanson Napoli- 
taine ” and “‘ Gipsy Rondo,” and we have, as a 
matter of fact, still other titles in hand, two of 
which are being released on November st. 

Furthermore, it may be of interest to recall 
that William Murdoch made an Album of 
Piano Solos for this Company which were 
issued in June, 1940. 

Tue Decca Recorp Co., Ltp., 
Brixton, S.W.9. Harry G. Sarton 
(Manager, Artists Department). 


“* Appears to Have Tripped Up ’”’ 


Mr. Alec Robertson, writing in October con- 
cerning the new Heifetz record, appears to Kave 
tripped up somewhat. 

While American recording is considerably 
behind English and Continental standards the 
fact remains that both sides of DB2846 were 
made in London before the war. It seems a 
great pity that in these days of severely restricted 
issues this record should have been put out, for 
the good reason that the identical recording of 
the Falla piece is already available on DB3535, 
with a more attractive coupling, Antonio 
Bazzini’s brilliant “‘ La Ronde des Lutins.’’ 

I endorse every word of the opinion expressed 
by your correspondent, Mr. Herbert L. Butler, 
and if adopted, space would be available for the 
short biographies asked for by Mr. R. A. 
Hastings, surely a feature of far greater interest 
to the majority of readers ! 

Minehead, Som. Moore Orr. 


Un-named Symphony Orchestras 
Mr. W. R. Anderson (October) hopes that un- 
named S.O.’s, etc., have gone for ever. What 


would he have done with an S.O. made up of 
the best men from the L.S.O., Q.H.O., and 
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Covent Garden? He could not use any of those 
names. So the combination went un-named. 
If we had invented a name, the critics would 
heve had the same objection. 

His reference to the (Orchestre) Raymonde 
amuses me, for that was an un-named orchestra 
—until I christened it. 

Orchestras with un-named conductors were 
invariably conducted by our staff conductor, in 
Columbia early days, English by Albert W. 
Ketelbey, American by Charles Prince. 

Herbert C. Ripout. 

Winchmore Hill, N.21. 


Francisco d’Andrade—Details 

Mr. Robert F. Nathan’ (London, S.W.7) 
answers Mr. P. G. Hurst’s request for details 
with this quotation from Waldo Selden Pratt’s 
** New Encyclopaedia of Music and Musicians ”’ 
(1931 Edition) :— 

Francisco d’Andrade (Lisbon 1859-1921 
Berlin). Portuguese operatic baritone pupil 
of Miraglia and Ronconi, since 1882 known 
favourably throughout Europe in both opera 
and concert. From 1906 he was engaged in 
Berlin. 

Mr, R. H. Currington (London, N.) fur- 
nishes the following, from ‘‘ Who’s Who in 
Music ” (Pitman—1913 Edition) :— 

Francisco d’Andrade, operatic vocalist ; 
b, Lisbon 1859 ; e. Milan under Mirglia (sic) 
and Ranconi (Ronconi). Debut at San Remo, 
1882 ;- then sang in Rome, Milan, and chief 

‘cities of Europe (London, 1886-90). 


Records. Sung in ‘‘ 


“* Enemy *” Language 
It is much to be regretted that new records in 
the German and Italian (which apparently 
includes the Latin) languages are being with- 
held from publication. 

There is little rhyme or reason in such a 
policy, which if pursued to its logical conclusion, 
should deprive us of all records in these lan- 
guages already standing in the English cata- 
logues: 

One particularly aggravating consequence is 
that the latest recording of an important work, 
the Manzoni Requiem of Giuseppe Verdi, is 


denied us, though in U.S.A. is has been on sale’ 


for several years. 

_ The.old, imperfect recording, however, is still 

available, ‘‘ which is obviously absurd.” 
London, S.W.7. Rosert F, NATHAN. 


Improving the Gramophone 


Over sixty of your readers have responded to 
my offer in your columns, enquiring for in- 
structions to improve their ‘‘ acoustic ’’ gramo- 
phones. I am not conducting a vendetta 
against electrical reproduction but am con- 
vinced that the gramophone method has not 
been fully exploited. The first essential is sound- 
box flexibility. The rigid clamping of the 
“ reproducer ’? to the tone arm will not do. A 
flexible connector must be used. But even that 
is not enough. Only the sound waves which can 
get through a tiny aperture (}4” in diameter) 
are employed. All the rest are damped out 
by the lid to get rid of needle scratch and 
surface noise which might be transformed into 
musical reproduction. Non-ferrous needles help 
to eliminate needle scratch, but when the music 
predominates in perfect quality it ceases to be 
noticeable. By scrapping the large horn-on the 
tone-arm amplifying system and reconstructing 
and éxtending the output of the open side of 
the soundbox: and. employing plate glass sound 
reflex.amplifiers, I am satisfied that the better 
part of the music is suppréssed on-most gramo- 
phones’ and ‘that approximately perfect quality 
can be achieved in this way. — 

_,.Bacup, Lanes.’ -. (Rev:) L. D. Grirrirx. 
I find it difficult to understand why so many 
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of your readers still think that good reproduction 
can be obtained by purely mechanical means. 
This month (September), Mr. L. D. Griffith 
speaks of recording as being in a high stage of 
perfection and says there is no reason why 
reproduction from the gramophone should not 
be the same. One cannot let such a statement 
pass without comment. Ifall musical frequencies 
were recorded in their correct proportions this 
statement would not be so open to criticism, but 
it is a fairly well known fact that the present 
system of recording is far from being perfect. 

Standard lateral cut records are recorded 
with a characteristic in which the amplitude of 
the needle movement is proportional to the 
input voltage for frequencies above 250 cycles 
per second (about middle C). As the frequency 
decreases, the amplitude increases and a point 
is reached beyond which there is danger of one 
groove cutting into the next. Consequently 
below middle C the recording is made to 
follow a constant amplitude characteristic, 
which means that the same amplitude holds for 
a given applied acoustic power at all frequencies. 
This is equivalent to a drop of 6 decibels per 
octave, or in simple language an octave below 
middle C is recorded at only half its original 
intensity, the octave below that at only a 
quarter. Therefore to talk of recording as 
having reached a high stage of perfection as 
regards faithfulness to the original sounds is a 
mistake. Given a perfect gramophone capable 
of reproducing each note of the musical scale 
in correct proportion, it would still be sadly 
deficient in bass on modern recordings due to 
the recording characteristic. 

What is required, and only the electrical 
reproducer can supply it, is a system that at 
——— below middle C imparts a lift of 
6 decibels per octave (or a voltage ratio of 
2: I per octave) to correct for the recording 
deficiencies. ; 

It is unfortunate that in many quarters the 
electrical reproducer has a bad name. This is 
due, not to the system, but to the fact that the 
majority of radiogramophones are a com- 
promise between a radio set and a gramophone. 
Let. your gramophone addicts hear records 
played through an amplifier expressly designed 
for the purpose and they will probably change 
their opinions. 

After many, many hours of research I am at 
last satisfied with a 5-stage amplifier using a 
home-made moving-coil pick-up and H.M.V. 
silent stylus miniature steel needles in con- 
junction with a Voigt speaker. I will not give 
you my-opinion of fibre needles as I think this 
letter is sufficiently controversial! The weight 
at needle point with my pick-up is 3 oz. (20 
grams) and record wear negligible. 

I shall be pleased to send particulars to 
anyone who is not yet satisfied with his own 
reproduction. 

44, Tapton Hill Road, 
Sheffield, 10. 


I have used gramophones since 1905 and 
since then have tried many things to improve 
reproduction. 

Perhaps some of your readers might like to 
try this. With a small triangular file make a 
groove on the top of a fibre deep enough for a 
small steel needle to embed itself so that the top 
is level with the upper surface of the fibre. I 
use a fine, soft H.M.V. needle with the pointed 
end snipped off. The two needles, fibre and 
steel, are pushed into the stylus, the stee] needle 
resting well over the cut end of the fibre. The 
tension screw on my soundbox is on the upper 
side of the stylus (an Astra) and, of course, 
keeps both needles very firm. 

The improvement is very evident, you have 
the firmness of steel and the benefit of the fibre. 
I thought: Mozart’s No. 36 (The Linz) symphony 
was good, but with the steel addition it is 
greatly improved. Another record which shows 


W. J. CRAWLEY. 
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the difference is the Swan Lake Suite, especially 
the third side. 

This dodge doesn’t cost anything, the groove- 
making takes no time and if no steel needles are 
available any piece of real steel wire will do cut 
to the right length. It can be used in pick-ups 
using fibres. 

Gunnislake, Cornwall. 


Letters in Brief 


Mr. C. Grecory (Redditch) writes of Gigli 
as “‘ the greatest singer since Caruso ” and “ the 
most famous and sought-after singer of the 
present generation.” He has the bulk of his 
recordings and hopes to complete his collection. 
He considers his most thrilling broadcast was a 
relay from Milan of Lucia with Lina Pagliughi, 
and his recorded excerpts from this opera are 
recorded to perfection. 

Mr. Rotanp ATKINSON, Hon. Sec., Exmouth 
and District Recorded Music Society, writes 
that their winter programme includes the Lesser 
Works of Beethoven ; Wagner; Violin Music 
including Beethoven Violin Concerto ; Lieder 
Recital of Wolf, Schubert, etc. ; Elizabethan 
Music ; and music of Contemporary Composers. 

Mr. H. Brozet (Brighton) is one of our 
younger readers; he is 20. He admires Mr. 
P. G. Hurst's ‘* Collector ” series and is surprised 
at Mr. Griffith’s statement that younger readers 
are more interested in the music than in the 
performer. He deplores, too, the deletions of 
Battistini, Caruso, Farrar, Calvé, Destinn, etc., 
and suggests that to save them in part, the best 
two examples of each such artist be selected, 
coupled on one disc, and re-issued, either in 
single discs or a set of six or eight artists in 
album form, even if as a Society issue. 

Mr. Micuaet S. Kettry (Belfast) asks if 
anyone can identify the baritone who recorded 
the Victrola Red Label, 12 inch, No. 88394, 
Barcarolle (Pescator, affonda l’esca), from 
Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda.” The name has 
been effaced from the label. 

Mr. H. Gurreripce (Peterborough) asks 
for information of Alessandro Valente, H.M.V. 
tenor, now only represented by a recording of 
“Turandot” titles, but formerly in a sub- 
stantial list, including a role in a complete 
** Pagliacci.” 

Mr. D. S. CoLecLoucH (Manchester) regrets 
the breaks in records often occurring at a 
climax or a lovely orchestral andante. He cites 
Romeo’s Reverie, and “a _ divine record, 
excerpt from Brahms’ Requiem, given in 
Readers’ Choice (August).” 


J. F. Hampton. 





Considered by most people the Best 
Non-Metallic Needle on the market 


B.C.N. 


Awarded Silver Medal Paris 
Exhibition 1937 


ACOUSTIC 
Loud and Medium ... 12 for 2/11 
RADIO PICK-UP 
Red aaa re .. 10 for 2/11 
EMERALD 
Full Tone Needles ... 10 for 2/11 


Prices shown include Tax. 


Stocked by all Good: Gramophone Music 
Stores 


THE B.C.N. COMPANY 
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SOUTH NORWOOD, S.E.25 


Tel.: LiVingstone 2047. 
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READERS’ CHOICE 


Readers are invited to give short lists of their 
favourite—or of exceptional—records, with 8 or 10- 
words reasons why they appeal; records without 
reasons mean nothing. Correspondence arising out of 
these selections should be between readers themselves, 
thus creating a new intimacy—and saving our space. 
So we print full names and addresses of writers. 
Letters marked ‘‘ Readers’ Choice’? must reach us 
by the 12th of each month. It is understood that 
we do not necessarily endorse views printed here, and 
we reserve the right to shorten lengthy lists. 

IMPORTANT.—Will readers please write 
their lists in the form given here? Sometimes they 
have to be completely re-written to secure standardisa- 
tion. 

ORCHESTRAL 
From Mr. Joun Batu, Little Paston, Fulmer, 
Bucks. 

Parlo.—E11370. The Blue Danube. Berlin 
State Opera Orch., cond. Melichar. Out- 
standing playing in Viennese manner, 
excellent recording. 

H.M.V.—B8116-7. Petite Suite (Debussy). 
Symphony Orch., cond. Coppola. Delight- 
ful music perfectly played and recorded. 

Decca—CA8229-30.  Pélleas et Mélisande 
(Fauré) ; and Pavane for a Dead Princess 
(Ravel). Berlin Phil. Orch., cond. Wolff. 
Ethereal delight delicately played. Note 
particularly the treatment of the Pavane. 

Decca—K576. Capriol Suite (Warlock). 
London Chamber Orch., cond. Bernard. 
The first and better recording of Warlock’s 
instrumental masterpiece. This playing has 
warmth of tone and strong rhythmic treat- 
ment. 

Decca—X259-60. The Lark Ascending ; and 
Eventide (Vaughan-Williams). Boyd Neel 
Orch. and F. Grinke. Exquisite Englishry 
rendered to perfection. 


From Mr. Avsert T. WAINWRIGHT, 
Ridge Hill Lane, Stalybridge, Ches. 
H.M.V.—DB2346-51. Symphony No. 3 
(Eroica) (Beethoven). L.P.O., cond. Kous- 
sevitzky. Thrilling orchestral music in the 
hands of Koussevitzky ; crystal clear record- 
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ing. 

H.M.V.—DB4615-17.. Symphony No. 104 
(London) (Haydn). Edwin Fischer’s Cham- 
ber Orch. ‘Haydn’s greatest symphony, 
superbly played by an ideal combination. 

H.M.V.—DBg3o10. Larghetto (Concerto Grosso 
in B minor) (Handel). Boston Sym. Orch. 
The touch of the master; marvellous 
massed strings of the Bostonians under 
Koussevitzky. 

H.M.V.—DB2800-2. Enigma Variations 
(Elgar). B.B.C. Orch., cond. Boult. An 
ideal interpretation of Elgar’s loveliest work. 

H.M.V.—DB3110. Rondo in D major (K382) 
for Piano and Orch. (Mozart). Edwin 
Fischer (piano) and Chamber Orch. The 
fascination of simplicity ; Mozart at his best. 

H.M.V.—DB3958-9. Fantasia on a Theme by 
Thomas Tallis (Vaughan-Williams). B.B.C. 
Orch., cond. Boult. Peace and order in a 
troubled world. Splendid recording. 

Col.—LX 744-5. Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn (Brahms). L.P.O., cond. Wein- 
gartner. Haydn’s lovely old chorale set off to 
perfection. 

Col.—LX339-40. Overture, William Tell 
(Rossini). L.P.O., cond. Beecham. <A 
magnificent performance; the march is 
thrilling, and the fill-up (side 4) gives some 
charming Handel (arr. Beecham). 

H.M.V.—C3287. Rhapsody, “A Shropshire 
Lad” (Butterworth). Hallé Orch., cond. 
Boult. The spirit of the English countryside ; 
fine recording with glorious string tone. 

H.M.V.—C3178-9. Ballet, “The Wise Vir- 

gins” (% S. Bach, arr. Wm. Walton). 
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Sadlers Wells Orch., cond. Walton. The 
**Old Man” in an expansive mood, surely 
the section ‘“‘ Sheep may safely graze ”’ is one 
of the world’s loveliest melodies. 

H.M.V.—C2736. Laudate Dominum (K.339) 
(Mozart). Berlin Philharmonic Choir with 
soloist. Ethereal music, divinely sung and 
recorded ; unfortunately the fill-up is not 
equal to the Mozart. 

H.M.V.—DB3631-3. Quartet in G major, Op. 
18, No. 2 (Beethoven). Budapest String 
Quartet. Just the thing to convert the anti- 
chamber-music gang to the paths of right- 
eousness. 

From Mr. R. A. Hastincs, 19, Hayward Ave., 

Strood, Kent. 

Col.—LX677-9. Symphony No. 1 in C major 
(Beethoven). Weingartner and Vienna 
Phil. Orch. Magnificent recording and 
playing of delightful early Beethoven. 

H.M.V.—DB3638. Overture Coriolan (Beet- 
hoven). Bruno Walter and L.S.O. First-rate 
recording and finely musicianly rendering of 
Beethoven’s greatest overture. 

Col.—L2087. Walk to Paradise Garden 
(Village Romeo and Juliet) (Delius). 
Beecham and Royal Phil. Orch. Delius at his 
best with usual wonderful playing by 
Beecham. Recording good. 

H.M.V.—DB3339-42. Concerto in C minor, 
K.491 (Mozart). Edwin Fischer and L.P.O. 
(Collingwood). Recording and playing 
(especially note wood-wind) very fine in 
Mozart’s greatest concerto. 

Col.—LX744-5. Variations on Theme by 
Haydn (Brahms). Weingartner and L.P.O. 
The finest recorded work in any catalogue, 
coupled with a delightfully satisfying render- 
ing of a deservedly popular work. 

Col.—LX60. Der Rosenkavalier Waltzes (R. 
Strauss). Bruno Walter and Berlin Phil. 
Orch. Lighter music which for repetition 
requires the lively, vital: playing which it 
receives here. Recording very life-like. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
From Mr. C. J. BRETHERTON, Forge Cottage, 
South Moreton, Nr. Didcot, Berks. 

H.M.V.—B3905. Faery Song, from The 
Immortal Hour (Boughton). Walter Glynne. 
Two minutes of some of the most exquisite 
words and music ever written, sung by an 
incredibly lovely voice. 

H.M.V.—Cg071. Crown Diamonds Overture 
(Auber). L.P.O. (Lambert). A delightful 
rendering of a charming little work. Note 
particularly the. perfection of the wood-wind 
section. 

H.M.V.—DB3428-31. Jupiter Symphony 
(Mozart). Vienna Phil. Orch. (Walter). 
A brilliant interpretation of a great and 
magnificent work. 

H.M.V.—DB1886-9. Fourth Piano Concerto 
(Beethoven). Schnabel and L.P.O. (Sar- 
gent). For the interpretation of Beethoven 
Schnabel’s skill is unsurpassed by any other 
living pianist. A poetic rendering of a poetic 
concerto. Recording is excellent. 

H.M.V.—Di995. Ejghteenth-century dance 
(Haydn-Stokowski) ; Prelude in B minor 
(Bach-Stokowski). Philadelphia Orch. (Sto- 
kowski). The former takes one back 150 
years ; the latter takes one out of this world. 
Excellent arrangements perfectly played with 
wonderful tone in all departments. 

H.M.V.—DB1015. Two arias from Mad 
Scene (Lucia, Donizetti). Toti dal Monte. 
Singer’s interpretation of these two astound- 
ing but lovely pieces could scarcely be 
bettered. The flautist in ‘‘ Splendon le 
sacre faci ”’ is brilliant. 

H.M.V.—DB2q920-1. Siegfried Idyll (Wagner). 
N.Y. Phil. Sym. Orch. (Toscanini). I am 
sure this is how Wagner would have 
wanted it. Perfect playing; excellent 

recording. : 
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H.M.V.—DBigoz. “Santa Lucia.” Gigli. 
For sheer purity and beauty of the human 
voice, can this be excelled ? 


From Gunner F. E. M. Biytu, 15, Nightingale 
Road, Southsea. 

H.M.V.—C2929-30. Symphony No. 28 in C 
(Mozart). Berlin College of Instrumentalists 
(Fritz Stein). A delightful little work ; 
recording superb. Should be in every record 
library. 

Col.—LX886. Academic Festival Overture 
(Brahms). L.S.O., cond. Weingartner. One 
of the finest single orchestral records ever 
made. Surely Brahms would have approved 
of this wonderful performance. 

Col.—LX471-2. Concertstiiek in F minor, Op. 
79 (Weber). Casadesus (pianoforte) with 
Paris Symph. Orch. (Eugéne Bigot). This 
is one of Weber’s little-known works, un- 
deservedly so. Amazing virtuosity by the 
soloist here, the orchestra giving him excellent 
support throughout. 

H.M.V.—DB5832. Swan of Tuonela (Sibelius). 
Philadelphia Orch. (Eugene Ormandy). 
Enchanting music, exquisite rendering. 
American, but you’d never guess ! 

Col.—LX784—LXS787. Symphony No. 5, in 
B flat (Schubert). L.P.O. (Beecham). A 
gem for those who are looking for something 
off the beaten track. A superb production by 
all concerned. 

Decca—K819. Berenice—Overture (Handel). 
Queen’s Hall Orch. (Sir Henry J. Wood). 
Probably a ‘“ Klenovsky” orchestration. 
Genial, sunny music, this, faithfully recorded. 

Decca—LY6125. Music of the Spheres— 
Waltz (Josef Strauss). Berlin Phil. Oreh. 
(Alois Melichar). A beautiful waltz by a 
brother of the “ waltz king.” A true glimpse 
of old, gay Vienna. 

Col.—LX823-4. Carmen—Suite (Bizet). L.P.O. 
(Beecham). Music that everybody loves. 
Amazingly good recording. 


From Mr. H. B. Ottver, 40, The Fairway, 
Mill Hill, N.W.7. 

H.M.V.—DA1490. Praeludium and Allegro 
(Pugnani-Kreisler). Y. Menuhin. Brilliant 
music. Dazzling performance. 

Col.—L2373-4. The Rio Grande (Constant 
Lambert). Solo piano: Sir Hamilton Harty, 
the St. Michael’s Singers with Hallé Orch., 
cond. by Composer. For its age, a good 
recording of a difficult piece. There is 
invention in its melody and rhythm ad lib. 
Surely Lambert’s greatest work,-and by no 
means well known. 

H.M.V.—DA1317. Andante and Rondo 
Capriccioso (Mendelssohn). Levitzki. My 
favourite solo piano piece. Beautifully 
. Contains daintiness and vitality in 
ull. 

Col.—LX 192-3. Symphonic _ Variations 
(Franck). Gieseking and L.P.O. (Wood). 

’ A superb performance of what I consider to 
be C. Franck’s finest achievement. 

Col.—gg909. Nymphs and Shepherds (Pur- 
cell). Hansel and Gretel, Duet Dance 
(Humperdinck). Manchester School Choir, 
with Hallé Orch. (Harty). A very great 
favourite and a good recording delightfully 
and clearly sung. 

H.M.V.—DB2460-2. Violin Concerto (Men- 
delssohn). Kreisler and L.P.O. (Landon 
Ronald). My favourite Violin Concerto. 
Heavenly slow movement. Enraptured 
singing of the violin exquisitely played. 

Decca—K 778. Golden Sonata (Purcell). 
Pougnet, Grinke and Ord. A beautiful 
rendering, always a delight to listen to. 

Parl.—R2689. Traumerei (Schumann). 
E.I.A.R. Symphony Orch. (Ferrero). My 
favourite Cradle Song. recording. 


Epiror’s Note.—Records mentioned by readers 
. The feature is intended 
ir choice. ad 


must be in current catalo, 
to help other readers in 
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MINIATURE 
SCORES 


ELGAR 


Serenade for String Orchestra, Op. 20 n. 2/6 


SIBELIUS 


Symphony No. 1 in E minor, Op. 39 n. 6/- 
Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 43 n. 8/- 
(Also available a bound folio edition) nn. £3 
Symphony No. 4 in A minor, Op. 63 n. 3/6 
Symphony No. 5 in E flat major, Op. 82 n. 8/- 
En Saga, Symphonic Poem, Op. 9 n. 4/6 
Karelia, Suite, Op. 11 : n. 3/6 
Tapiola, Symphonic Poem, Op. 112 n. 3/6 
Swan of Tuonela, Legend from Kalevala, 


Op. 22, No.3... n. 2/- 
Lemminkainen’s Return Legend, Op. . 

No. 4 as 4/- 
The Bard, Tone Poem, Op. 64 ate n. 3/- 


Finlandia, Tone Poem, Op. 26, No. 7 n. 2/6 
Rakastava Suite, Op. 14 (Strings and 
Timpani) st a a8 n. 2/- 


ORGAN 
MUSIC 


EDWARD ELGAR 


Sonata in G, Op. 28 . . 5/- net 
Slow Movement from String Serenade, Op. 
20 ; .. 2/- net 


KARG-ELER T 


14 Choral eaten selected from 7” 
65.. a ‘ “« ie . 7/6 net 


OBOE AND 
PIANOFORTE 


HANDEL 


Concerto Grosso in B flat (No. 8) arranged 
with Piano accompaniment .. 3/6 net 


BRITISH & CONTINENTAL 


MUSIC AGENCIES, LTD. 
127 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 5532 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


THE NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC SOCIETY 





MOZART 


Piano Sonata in D major K576 (three sides), and (a) Minuet (b) 
Air from Suite in Bp (GoTTLIEB MuUFFAT), and Le Tic-Toc-Choc ou 
Les Maillotins (couPERIN). Kathleen Long. 2 records, 129-30 
Quartet in D major, K285, for Flute, Violin, Viola, ’Cello. René 
le Roy, André Mangeot, Frank Howard, Herbert Withers. 

2 records, 112-3 
Quintet in Ep major, for Piano, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, Bassoon. 
Kathleen Long, Léon Goossens, Frederick Thurston, Aubrey Brain, 
J. Alexandra. 3 records, 121-3 
String Trio in G major, No. 5, K564. Budapest Trio. 159-60 
Trio in Ep major, No. 7, K498. Rebecca Clarke (viola), Frederick 
Thurston (clarinet), Kathleen Long (piano). 161-2 


VIVALDI 

Sonata En Concert, No. 5, in E minor, for Violoncello and Strings 
(arranged d’Indy). Georges Pitsch with String Quartet (three 
sides); and Three Pieces (arranged Ethel Bartlett), (a) Golden 
Slumbers, (b) An Ancient Lullaby, (c) My Love’s an Arbutus. 
John Barbirolli (’cello), Ethel Bartlett (piano). 2 records, 131-2 


WARLOCK, PETER 


The Curlew (W. B. Yeats). John Armstrong (baritone), R. Murchie 
(flute), T. McDonagh (English horn), with the International String 
Quartet, conducted by Constant Lambert. 3 records, 163-5 


WOLF 
Italian Serenade. International String Quartet 150 
ALL RECORDS 4/- Each. Orders over £2 post free 


Subject to Purchase Tax. 





THE GRAMOPHONE LIBRARY 
OPERATIC TRANSLATIONS. By H. F. V. Little. Two Vols., is. each 
(postage 2d.). 


GRAMOPHONES, ACOUSTIC AND RADIO. Compiled by G. Wilson. 
One Vol., 6d. (postage 2d.). 





THE WILSON PROTRACTOR (for Testing Needle-Track Alignment). 
1s. (postage 2d.). 

THE STROBOSCOPIC SPEED INDICATOR 
Turntable Speed). is. post free. 
COLOURED PORTRAITS OF MOZART, WAGNER, BEETHOVEN. 
1s. 6d. the three, post free. 

BACK NUMBERS (if in stock). 1s. 2d. each, post free. 

INDEX TO VOLUMES II, III, V, IX, X, XI, XII, XIII, XIV, XV, 
XVI, XVIII and XIX. 2s. 6d. each, post free. 


(for Accurately Setting 





All cheques, money orders and postal orders should be in favour of 
“General Gramophone Publications Ltd.,”” and should be crossed 
“Martins Ltd.” 


The Annual Subscription for THE GRAMOPHONE is 14s. post. free. 
U.S.A. Annual Subscription, $3.50 post free. Cheques on local banks 
o ‘General Gramophone Publications Ltd.” 


Entered as Second Class Matter, March 15th, 1929, at the Post Office at 
Boston, Mass., under the Act of March 3rd, 1879 (Sec. 397, P.L. and R.). 


THE GRAMOPHONE 
49 EBRINGTON ROAD 
KENTON, MIDDLESEX 
Telephone: WORDSWORTH 2010 
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The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word with 
a minimum charge of 3s. Where the adver- 
tiser offers to send a list this will be treated as 
trade. If a box number is used an extra ls. 6d. 
should be added to the cost; this includes the 
forwarding of replies. All advertisements should 
arrive by the 18th of any month and must be 
prepaid in the form of postal orders or cheques 
addressed to The Advertisement Manager, The 
Gramophone, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middx. 








FOR SALE 
BOUT 20 ne Piano and Orchestral 
Records for sale.—D. Eisen, ‘‘ Staple,” 


Lucastes Road, Eotanks Heath, Sussex. 


ane | Society, Vol. 2, £4; Vol. 3, two 
uineas. Piano Sonatas, Schnabel. Never 
played. —Sickert, 9, Bayley Street, London, W.C.1. 


OUND Volumes of “ The Gramophone,’’ com- 

plete with Index. —— 13 (one sy) 
and 16 (three only). rice £1 each.— 
Gramophone,”’ 49, Rs Road, Kenton, Max: 


DELETIONS of Boninsegna, Kurz, Campanari, 
Battistini, Gerhardt, Martininelli, etc.— 
Phillips, 14a, Maxilla Gardens, London, W.10. 


FLECTRICAL Reproducer (with Automatic 
Record Change), £35. H.M.V. 163 Acoustic 
Console, fine Jacobean Oak Cabinet, spring motor 
{originally cost £27), 10. Exchange M.V. 
Record Player for Society Sets (Auto Coupled 
preferred).—Hardy, Chichester House, Brighton 7. 


OR SALE, Vols. a Sibelius Society. Also 

Symphonies 1 and 2. Fibre needles.—Write 
for details to Handley-Read, St. Piers, Lingfield, 
Surrey. 46 Records, price £13 16s. 0d. 


(GOLDEN Age of Opera.—Rare Recordings for 
exchange or sale, by:—Albani, Battistini, 
Bonci, De Lucia, Eames, Edvina, Cesira Ferrani, 
Melba, Pareto, Plancon and others. Letters, 
autographed and plain, photographs of Com- 
posers and Stage Celebrities —MacHarg, 4, West- 
field Drive, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


H™. Record Player in mahogany, auto- 
change for 8 Records, Model 117. Splendid 
condition. £14.—Walker, Monckton Farm, 
Thornes, Wakefield. 


-M.V,. 163, Mahogany Re-entrant, E.M.G. Fibre 
Soundbox. £10 0s. 0d.—R. L. Jefferson, 54, 
Sutherland Avenue, W.9. 


MAY Classical Records for Sale.—Brodie, 3, 
Grange Avenue, Leeds, 7, Yorks. 


ECORDS.—Classical, Light and Historical. 

Large collection of Poetry and Speech 
Gee — ——Dagnall, Rayner Street, Horbury, 
orkshi 


QALE. —Bruckner’s 4th Symphony, £3, fibred. 
~~ Wanted. Brahms’ Concertos.—Kay, Grand 
Hotel, Douglas. 
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9 PATHE DISCS, 12in. and a including 

complete Trovatore. Offer: 120 Blue 
Ambero:s, 30/-. Wanted, Iberia (Coppola. —— 
—58, Gt. Cambridge Road, Downhil.s, N.1 





WANTED 


ALPA. Gluck, Hempel, Leider, Melba, Tetraz- 
zini Records wanted.—Davis, 48, Coolhurst 
Road, London, N.8. 


AXY RECORDS by Arthur Fear, Baritone, 
exeept H.M.V. C.1786 and D.1546.—Box No. 
3184. c, ‘The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington 
Road. Kenton. Middlesex. 


eer Unaccompanied Violin Sonata No. 3 in 

(Menuhin), fibred only. E.M.G. No. 4 
Soundbox. —Birtchnell, 382, *rilenurst Road, 
Reading. 


BEETHOVEN Third Concerto (Kolessa), Dvorak 
Fourth, fibred.—Reason, ‘Clifton Lodge,’’ 
Hooton, Cheshire. 


HOPIN’S ‘Funeral March” Sonata played 

by Godowsky. Would reader sell, exchange, 
or kindly lend to Clifford Curzon, The White 
House, Millfield Lane, N6.. 


C2. DX.120, Elgar ‘Cello Concerto (W. H. 
Squire); Col. L.1697, Chopin Sonata 
(Grainger). Sell: Hungarian Fantasia (Moisei- 
witsch).—Ford, ‘‘ Ko 36, Quarry Road, 
Hartshill, Stoke-on- “Trent, 


ECCA F.5045, MacLean Soraidh Slan Fion- 
nairidh, Gur _ Gille. Good _  condition.— 
ene te Oakdene, Ashtead, Surrey. 


























~RAMOPHONE,”’ Vo's. 1 and 2. Caruso D/S 
Records—duets. etc.—Kape, Art School, 
Halifax. 





(\RIEG’S Piano Concerto (H.M.V. Moiseiwitsch). 
State condition and price to Anthony 
Foster, 195, Old Road West. Gravesend, Kent. 


ANDEL RECORDS (particularly Orchestral 
and Instrumental), in good condition, re- 
quired.—Cooper, 16. North Parade, York. 


H™v. or Marconi Radiogram. Write aos 

Model and price required.—Box No. 25. 

oon The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
iddx. 
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Ret4ezr CONVERTER: input 12-50 Volts D.C.; 
output, 200-250 Volts A.C. For Radiogram.— 
Honnor, Thorpe Mill, Chertsey. 








GCHUBERT, E Flat Trio, Op. 100, H.M.V. 
Busch-Serk'n.—Aston, Horderley Dingle, 
Craven Arms, Salop. 

..B.1 H.M.V. wanted urgently (special 


Coronation Record). 
donation Red Cross.—Bass, W.D.U., 
Street, Malmesbury, Wilts. 


GIBELIUS Society, all Volumes, First and 
Second Symphonies; Delius Society; fibre. 
Quance, 67, Uphill Grove, London, N.W.7. 


= ‘THE Gramophone,”’ 1936 to 1940.—James, 44, 
Boyces Buildings, Boyces Avenue, Clifton, 
Bristol, 8 


URGENT — fibred — English Music Society, 
Volume Two (Bax).—34, Coneydale, Welwyn 
Garden City. 


OCAL Celebrity Records wanted. Operatic; 
Fi Lieder.—Davis, 48, Coolhurst Road, London, 


Good _ price and/or 
43, High 

















WANTED, any Anton Bruckner Gramophone 
Records.—Details to Dr. Henry, 68, Deans- 
way. London, N.2. 


ANTED, H.M.V. 1438, Decca F.1942, Columbia 
5147. —Box No. 4868, c/o ‘The Gramo- 
phone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middx. 


TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates for this section, -fourpenee per word, with 
a minimum charge of six illings. 


AMAN'S. Gramophone Library, a _ high-class 
Subscription Library; 3,500 records; postal 
service.—Box No. 42, c/o ‘The Gramophone,” 
49, Ebrington Road, ‘Kenton, Middx. 


BUSES from Finsbury Park and Archway (High- 
gate) bring you to London's Leading Sub- 
urban Gramophone Shop.—John Trapp, 9, Broad- 
way Parade, Crouch End, N.8. Mountview 1183. 


PRIvaTE Collections Purchased for Cash. 
Highest prices given.—Gramophone Sadhonge. 
Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 3007. 


























MELTROPE B.C.N. Needle Sharpener, new or 
second-hand in good condition.—Pearce, 33, 
Kingston Lane, Teddington, Middlesex. 


TELLO, Don Pasquale, Valkyre (Act 2), 

Brahms’ Second Piano, all automatic. H.M.V. 
DB.1173 (Zanelli), D.1838-9 (Melchior). complete 
Pacliacci (Merli). ”_Harridge, 37, Frobisher Road, 
London, N.8. 











ae F.892, ‘‘ Musical Sweethearts’ 
Medley,’ by Cleaves.—Organ, ‘‘ Woodlands,”’ 
Riding Street. Southport, 
PRIVATE Collections Bought for Cash. Good 
prices given.—Write Box No. 98, c/o “ The 
——-." 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 








MISCELLANEOUS 
NCLOSING Sides for Gramophones.—18-20 
ins., 2/6; 20-26 ins., —_ 9 (post 6d.). Full 


instructions, etc.—From B. Griffith, Tun- 
stead Vicarage, Stacksteads,” Hecem, Lancs. 
LA2Y required, with extensive knowledge of 

Record ee capable taking charge of 
ordering, etc xempt from N.S. Good saiary 
and commission.—Murdoch Murdoch, and Co., 
20, Regent Street, Cambridge. 


wit those interested in the formation of a 
Gramophone Society for Wakefield and Dis- 
trict please communicate, Sidney Walker, Monck- 
ton Farm, Thornes, Wakefield? 











Two wooden Record Storage Racks (were shop 
itments), capacity 1,000 10in. and 1.000 12in. 
Small divisions (removable). Each 7 ft. =. 
3 ft. wide. — — £10 each “ or nea 
offer.”” Seen London —B No. 7000. c/o “The 
Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Mdx. 


RACHMANINOFF, oe No. 2; Brahms, 
String Quintet, G, Op. 111; Brahms, Piano 
Quartet, Op. 25; Mozart. Pstring Quartet. E FI., 
K.428; Mozart, String Quintet, C.—Box No. 400, 
c/o “ The —— 49, Ebrington Road, 


It is worth remembering that ‘‘ Gramophones, 
Acoustic and Radio,” is still available, price 
eightpence post free, offering the solution to 
ogee | of the conmon faults that occur from time 

t'me.—‘‘ The Gramophone,’ 49, Ebrington 
mm, Kenton, Harrow, Middlesex. 
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Te raat 


MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 
Ze George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 


Kenton, Middx 





SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 


We give the best cash and exchange ces. 


THE DRAWDA HALL "BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


USED RECORDS 


Consult us —_, peony RN whole Ii or 

















A Generous Allowance 


Exchange, Ltd., 
Avenue, Lonuon, W.C.2. 


Record Dept. 


only. No lists issued. 





will be given on your unwanted records of 
good music in fibre played condition if you 
buy your new ones at The Gramophone 
121 and 123 Shaftesbury 


For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are 
available for sale or exchange in the Used 
Some wonderful 
always to be found on the lower floor. Callers 


ORDER FORM 





Tue GramopHone, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middx. 
I enclose my subscription for 14s. for one year, post free, 


h 





beginning with 


Date. 








bargains 














Name 





(stock capitacs) 


Address 

















COUPON 
This coupon must be cut out and attached 
to any enquiry, with a stamped and 
addressed envelove if a personal answer 
is desired. Available until Nov. 30th 
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MAYFAIR ELECTRIC 
MUCH REGRET 


1. They have NO Record Players left at the moment 


2. They were obliged to disappoint so many 
enquirers. 


3. They were unable to do business with the 
Reader who kindly offered 25s. for a complete 
set of Linguaphone Italian Records. 


BUT YOU NEVER CAN TELL! 


We might have that oddment in stock ! Lamps, 
Irons, Vac. Cleaner, sometimes a Refrigerator and 
occasionally a QUALITY RADIOGRAM and an 
odd PORTABLE Radiogram. 


F. M. CULLIS, trading as :— 
MAYFAIR ELECTRIC LIMITED 
11, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


MAYFAIR 2047-8 























SOLBREN PYRAMIB 
NEEDLES 





THE BEST ON 
RECORD 


The steel, the machinery and the 
men that go to the making of 
‘*Golden Pyramid’? Needles are 
now making munitions. They 
are scarce, but they are still the 
best on record. 


Sole Makers and Patentees: 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO, LTD., 





REDDITCH 





























CONDUCTING 
| WITHOUT FEARS 


A Handbook for Beginners by 
JOSEPH LEWIS 


Late Staff Conductor, B.B.C. 
| of Birmingham Choir, 
Birmingham Orchestra. 


Formerly Conductor of the City 
Assistant Conductor of the City of 
Author of ‘Singing Without Tears.” 


PART I - 3/6 


| 
| 
| This inspiring and helpful book simply brims with enthu- 
| siasm and is packed with practical advice. It gives in 
simple and homely language the best possible introduction 
\ to, the art of conducting a choir or orchestra. 
“Conducting Without Fears ’’ embodies nearly 20 vears’ 
experience as a B.B.C. conductor, during which Joseph 
Lewis directed 5,000 broadcasts. 
| It describes the qualifications of the conductor—his 
H musicianship, technique, and personal qualities that make 
for sound and inspiring leadership. 

Detailed guidance is given on how to wield the 
how to beat time, how to get expression, 
use with the left hand. There are 


{ baton, 

| what gestures to 

| also wrist and finger 

| exercises for developing control of the baton. 

' If vou are ine marge of a choir or orchestra, be sure you 
r get this book. 





SINGING WITHOUT TEARS 


A Handbook for Beginners of All Ages by 
JOSEPH LEWIS 3/6 net 


ASCHERBERG, HOPWOOD & CREW LTD. 


16, Mortimer Street, London, W.1 




















YOUR RECORDS 


are more valuable than ever and their preservation is 
vital in the interests of material economy. 

Keep them free from dust and always use non-metallic 
needles. 


Expert ‘*‘ Nucane ”’ fibres (40 for 2/-); Expert Brown fibres 

(50 for 2/-} and Expert Thorn needles (10 for 2/-),will pro- 

long the life of your records indefinitely, and will reproduce 

them with minimum surface noise and maximum quality. 
Obtainable only from 


THE HOME OF THE EXPERTS 


‘Ingerthorpe,’’ Great North Road, London, N.2. 
Mountview 6875 




















2 INVALUABLE SUGGESTIONS tor 


GRAMOPHONE OWNERS 


Whe 


of recorded music . 


n in New York : Be sure to visit the world’s largest treasury 
. The Gramophone Shop. It is a revelation! 


When at home : every record collector and music lover who desires 
authentic information about recorded music issued in the United 


Stat 
toa 


18 


es of America should write to us and we will be only too pleased 
nswer any qucries sent from readers of The Gramophone. 


The Gramophone Shop 


EAST 48th STREET and 290 PARK AVENUE 
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GERALDO 


and his Orchestra 


Breathless ; 
earth is Heaven * F 1948 


Anywhere on 


Idaho; Brazil - * F1949 






































The GRAMOPHONE 


ees Bla BSD aera ers ae 


THE ORGAN, THE DANCE 


BAND & ME 


Billy Thorburn at the Piano 
I’ve seen you Before ; There’s a job I gotta do 
for Uncle Sam - - - - - * F 1950 


JOE DANIELS 


and his Hot Shots in '‘ Drumnastics”’ 
Rubber Ball; Pig in a Poke - - * F1951 


IVOR MORETON .. DAVE KAYE 


on Two Pianos with String Bass and Drums 
Tin Pan Alley Medley No. 50: 
This is worth fighting For; You walk By; The 
Love Nest; White Christmas; Jingle Jangle 
Jingle ; Everything I Love - - * F1952 




























* R 2854 








HARRY PARR 


and his Radio Rhythm Club Sextet 


Potomac Jump; Who's sorry Now? 


THE PARLOPHONE CO. LTD 
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TAUBER 


with Orchestra conducted by 
Henry Geehl 

Music in my Heart. Tysh- 

Tauber; Your love could 

be everything to Me. Tysh- 

Tauber - - *® RO 20516 

(Both from ‘‘ Old Chelsea ’’) 


























HATES, 







COUNT BASIE ci:.2 
Orchestra 


Miss Thing. 2 Parts - - *® R 2855 


JACK TEAGARDEN ov... 
Orchestra 


Undertow ; Pickin’ for Patsy - * R 2856 


MIDODLESE X 




















Lb. 
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